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A wonderful month 
for opera lovers 





1 2 great operatic works 
“Die Walkitire’’ ‘‘Un Ballo in Maschera”’ 
conducted by conducted by 
Furtwangler Toseanini 


See inside for details 








“HIS MASTERS VOICE’ 
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HANDSOME HI-FI 





Most people who are at all interested in hi-fi or sound 
production at its best, come along to Imhof’s sooner or later. 


This is because Imhofs not only display and demonstrate 

a wide range of hi-fi pick-ups, amplifiers, tuners and 
loudspeaker system but they also present a wide and 
comprehensive range of cabinets. And most of these 
cabinets are designed and made by Imhofs especially for high 
fidelity equipment : designed to combine maximum 
performance with visual beauty. 





IM UNIT TYPE II 


Each type of cabinet is produced from the finest veneer 
board, and is hand french polished. Standard finish is 
natural or dark sapele mahogany : other finishes are available 
at extra cost. 


IM UNIT, TYPE Il 
A straightforward but effective unit specifically designed to enclose hi-fi 
amplifiers and control units. Price : 6 gns. 


IM UNITS, TYPES Ill a, b, and c 

These three units are basically similar and vary only in size to suit 
particular record players. Types Ill b and c are only available fitted with 
Garrard motors. 


IM UNIT TYPE III a, fitted with Collaro 2010 Transcription motor 
pick-up is £29 15s. Od., incl. P.T. (cabinet only 7% gns.). 


IM UNIT TYPE III b, fitted with the Garrard 301 Transcription motor 
pick-up, £34 10s. Od., incl. P.T. 


IM UNIT TYPE III c, fitted with the Garrard RC80, Record Changer | 
pick-up, £27 15s. 6d., incl. P.T. 


TROLLEYGRAM and REFLEXIAN 

The Trolleygram Control Cabinet and the Reflexian Loudspeaker enclosure 
have been designed as co-operative units and combine to offer a most 
attractive and functional housing for virtually any Hi-Fi assembly. The 
Trolleygram, without equipment costs 25 gns., the Reflexian, fitted with a 
Tannoy 12-in. Dual Concentric speaker, £50. 


THE NEW FIDELITE 

This new luxury cabinet, the last word in quality, combines visual beauty 
and craftsmanship. Storage space for over 100 records is incorporated. 
The generous proportions and its quiet, elegant appearance make it a 
worthwhile and gracious addition to any home. Cabinet only, 55 gns. 





IM UNIT TYPE Ill 











TROLLEYGRAM and REFLEXIAN 








call in sometime 
and visit our new 
high fidelity showrooms 
or write for our leaflets 
on hi-fi equipment 





THE NEW FIDELITE 


IMHOEFS 





Alfred Imhof Limited 
112-116 New Oxford Street, London, W.C.2. Telephone : Museum 7878 (20 lines) 
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A magnilicent complete 





full frequency range recording 











Decca long playing ffrr record — 


EXT 5069 


. 





The Decca Record Company Limited, 
1-3 Brixton Road, London, $.W.9 
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GRAMOPHONE 
RECORD 
CASES 



















WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE AND NAME AND ADDRESS OF NEAREST RETAILER. 


sta ad FLWIN LTD @ MAKERS OF TOP QUALITY RECORD CASES 


(INCLUDING LONG PLAYING), ALBUMS, 






NOTTINGHAM DEPT. M.I. CABINETS AND COVERS. 








003?) We did! THANKS TO THE 
«sy ASSIMiL 


OF LEARNING LANGUAGES 


m™ Sit down with the Assimil course in the quiet of your own 
= room, devote 15 minutes a day to it — about the time it takes 
to smoke a cigarette — in three months you will have a good practical 
knowledge of your selected language. Assimil is the vital method that 
teaches you languages as they are spoken, without the drudgery of learning by heart. 














Complete Courses in 





FRENCH Assimil books alone or preferably a combination of books and records, give you a thoroughly 

practical and satisfying means of home study. Assimil has been for over a quarter of a century 
ITALIAN recognised on the Continent as the easiest and most modern method of learning languages. 
SPANISH It is a great success. Try it, and you will become an enthusiast. 
G E R M A N SEND COUPON OR CALL— 
R U Ss 5 A N ASSIMIL (England) Dept. A314, Pembridge Square, London, W.2. Phone BAYswater 5131 

or ** H.M.V.’’ Showrooms — 363-367 Oxford St., London, W.1. MAYfair 1240. 

ENGLISH | AM INTERESTED IN [] RECORDS [] BOOKS 


sists teAdANGUAGE 
Courses are also avcilable for those 


whose native tongue is not English. 
Easy terms for all the courses. 


a 
ADDRESS....... senisshciinlaidiubuiicipassitaiiies anna wrhem 


Linke cement aati camn came cutee anne mal 
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QUAD II AMPLIFIER / 


QUAD Ii CONTROL UNIT 





INPUTS FOR 
/ FM, AM, MIC., 


The criterion, as always, is that the reproduced Porte A 
sound shall be the closest approach to the / TAPE 
original—that the enjoyment and appreciation of TAKE-OFF 


music may be unimpeded. This is reflected 
throughout the design of the QUAD Il. It is / 
reflected, too, in the straightforward and 


FOR ANY 
/ PICKUP BY 


MATCHING Ss ss 


eee” 3¢ 
+s 


/ CORRECT 
EQUALISATION 

/ FOR EVERY 
RECORDING 























logical system of control, achieved without the 
sacrifice of a single refinement or adjustment 

capable of contributing to the final objective. 

The QUAD Il, for convenience of installation, is 
constructed in two units—the main amplifier 

and the control unit. Each is complementary to 

the other, offering in complete form the 

best which present techniques can devise. 


The closest approach 





C=€cousticat 





HUNTINGDON, HUNTS. 





Send for illustrated brochure. 


ACOUSTICAL MANUFACTURING COMPANY LIMITED, 


















Tel. : Huntingdon 361 
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FAST AND FURIOUS ...OR SOFT AND SWEET —x__ | 
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Yowll find the RIGHT reeord at 


W. H. BARNES LTD. 


425 Oxford St., London, W.1. MAY 4233 
172 Kensington High St., W.8. WES 0791 
Croydon : 38 George Street. CROydon 1336 
Hammersmith : 37 King Street. RiVerside 1417 
Elephant & Castle : 64 London Road. WATerloo 5477 
Stratford : 338 High Street. MARyland 2275 
Ilford : 135 High Road. ILFord 0446 
East Ham : 64 High Street North. GRAngewood 0310 
Deptford : 499 New Cross Road, TiDeway 3767 
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Order personally or by post 


Personal export orders and overseas gift parcels a speciality 




















RADIOGRAMS 


Specialists in High Quality Reproduction for over 20 years 








THE TWIN has been designed 


to suit the smaller type of room 
without sacrificing quality of repro- 
duction. This has been achieved 
with a compact cabinet (31} in. high, 
274 in. wide and 14} in. deep) 
soundly constructed, and finished in 
elegant Walnut veneer. Twin 10 in. 
P.M. Speakers give faithful repro- 
duction, free from distortion and 
resonance, and the latest COLLARO 
RCS54 Auto-changer is fitted. The 
radio chassis is housed in a unique 
“hopper” arrangement permitting 
armchair control over all operations. 


57 GUINEAS 





THE STANDARD is a full- , Pe 


size Radiogram (35 in. high 41 in. 
wide, 19 in. deep) constructed to 
give the best possible tonal quality, 
and fitted with an Adjustable Bass 
Refiex Chamber. It is beautifully 
finished in two tone Walnut, and has 
exceptionally generous record storage 
capacity (200 records). 


The other components have been 
selected to maintain this high 
standard. The Record Player is a 
Collaro RC 54 fully mixing auto- 
changer fitted with the Studio 
Turnover Crystal Pickup Head. 
The Speaker is a 10 in. GOODMAN 
P.M. having a very high flux density. 
(12,000 lines). 


The heart of the matter. . . 


The versatile F.C. 48 Chassis, hand-built 
by craftsmen, is fitted in both these fine 
Radiograms. The F.C. 48 has been 
specially designed to take the fullest 
advantage of modern High Fidelity 
recordings, and the unsurpassable quality 
of the new F.M. transmissions. This very 
latest ARMSTRONG 8-valve Chassis is 
the result of over 20 years of specialisation 
in high quality Radiogram Chassis. The 
Push-Pull Tetrode Output Stage will give 
more than 8 watts, with a Frequency 





} 





Range of 20-20,000 cps. and due to the 
Negative Feedback employed distortion is 
negligible and transient response excep- 
tional. 

BASS and TREBLE controls are indepen- 
dent and continuously variable, and both 
LIFT as well as cut. A novel Thermo- 
meter type of visual indicator is provided 
for both Controls. An accessible socket 
at the rear enables an F.M. Tuner to be 
simply plugged in when required. We 
om of course, the ARMSTRONG 





F.C.48 CHASSIS 


£23 .18.0 








All our models are sold under full 
and unconditional money _ back 
guarantee of satisfaction. Prices 
quoted include Purchase Tax. 

HIRE PURCHASE facilities are 
available. 

We shall be glad to give you a full 
demonstration of these, and other 
models at our Warlters Road 
Showroom, on weekdays from 
9 until 6 p.m. (Saturdays 5 p.m.) 
Special High Fidelity demonstrations 
are given on Thursday evenings 
from 7 p.m. If you are unable to 
visit us please write for descrintive 
literature mentioning Gramophore 


ARMSTRONG WIRELESS & TELEVISION CO. LTD., WARLTERS RD., LONDON, N.7 = telephone : NORth 3213 
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AMPLIFIERS 








Spee 


OSRAM 912 PLUS 





WITH PRE-AMPLIFIER COMPENSATING UNIT 


KIT | 
| KIT 2. PASSIVE COMPENSATING UNIT 


£23 19 0 
£21 14 0 





WILLIAMSON 


This amplifier justly celebrated all over the world. Absolutely complete with all parts. 
Partridge Kit £25. Wired and Tested £29/15/-. 


P.A.Il. PRE-AMP FOR WILLIAMSON AMPLIFIER 


The P.A.1 pre-amp, peers designed by us—for use with the Williamson. Up to a standard 














P.A.I. PRE-AMP 



















WILLIAMSON AMPLIFIER 





Tape Recorders in stock 
— All makes of tapes stocked — 











—Down to a special price 
Kit £6/16/6. Wired and Tested £8/18/6. 


MULLARD 5-10 


This clever new amplifier is offered complete to last nut and bolt. 
First quality components throughout. 
Kit Price £15. With Partridge O/P £15/11/3. 


LEAK 


TL25 £34/7/-. 
Point | Pre-Amp. £10/10/-. 


UNITELEX MG4 
Designed to meet the need for a low-cost but flexible 5 


oman, £8/18/6. 
QUAD 


Quad Ii Control Unit £19/10/-. 


TLIO €17/17/-. TLI2 £28/7/-. 
Vari-Slope Mk. Il £16/16/-. 


Quad I! £22/10/-. 


Brand new B.V.A. Valves 


watts general purpose 





DEMONSTRATIONS ANY TIME 





PICKUPS 


ACOS GP.20 Arm mn as 
ACOS HGP39 Head Std. & LP ea. £2 2 3 
B.j. Arm £2 19 II 
COLLARO: Standard ‘Magnet P.U. “a £117 0 
COLLARO: Studio O or P Pickup -_— £3 14 8 
COLLARO.Transcription Arm Studio “pe Pickup _ £415 9 
COLLARO Transcription Arm Studio wad PX — ae 
DECCA XMS Heads, Std. or LP ... ea. £214 8 
DECCA XMS P.U. with 2 heads .. —~ =. 
LEAK Dynamic P.U. with ‘a | Stylus £ii 9 6 
LEAK Dynamic Extra Head is 3 
SPE AKERS Mu-Metal Transformer £115 0 
G.E.C. Metal Con £8 15 
WHARFEDALE = 5 CS/AL £6 13 . GRAM MOTORS 
WHARFEDALE Bronze 8 AL.. £313 4 CONNOISSEUR 3 Speed Transcription Motor (Latest Model) £27 2 6 
WHARFEDALE Super 8 £5 19 11 COLLARO 3/554 3 Speed Motor and Pickup .. 48 18 4 
WHARFEDALE Super 8 CS £6 13 3 COLLARO 2010 3 Speed Transcription Motor and “PX” Pickup £18 ii tl 
WHARFEDALE Super 8 CS/AL £6 19 11 GARRARD 30! 3 Speed Transcription Motor ... 425 3 6 
WHARFEDALE Golden 10 .... £7 13 3 GARRARD RCS80M 3 Speed Autochanger with 45 rpan m. Post £i8 12 9 
WHARFEDALE Golden CSB ... £8 6 7 WOOLLETT 3 speed Transcription Motor ... £21 0 0 
WHARFEDALE W./2 ... £9 15 0 
WHARFEDALE W.!12 CS £10 5 0 OCTAGONAL SPEAKER CABINET 
Super 12 CS/AL £17 10 0 Designed for the G.E.C. Metal Cone 
W.IS £17 0 0 Speaker 
W.15 CS £17 10 0 , ° 
Axiom 10! £612 | Price £13 0 0 
Axiom 102 £9 18 
Axiom 150 Mk. il ges 2 R.J. SPEAKER CABINET 
Axiom 22 Mk. Il £14 14 0 The sensational new miniature 
Audiom 60 ___... £8 12 6 Speaker Cabinet by Wharfedale. 
Audiom 70 ose £13 15 0 Price £9 10 0 
Audiom 800. esse oes see AB NO ae 
udiom st a on eal ven 
W.B. HF oe , ins sian aie o ° é San Saree 
W.B. HF.1012 £417 6 CHAPMAN S4. 
Unit Four Stage Feeder £16 0 0 
CHAPMAN S5. 
FERROGRAPH, VORTEX Five Stage Feeder Unit ares 
d RT ION F.M.81 V.H.F. FM Feeder Unit £21 0 0 
and UNITELEX JASON FM Tuner ... £15 17 0 


Postage and Packing extra 
Carriage on cabinets 
according to mileage 10/- to [5/- 








H.P. Terms Available 


TELE-RADIO (1943) LTD 


189 EDGWARE ROAD, LONDON, W.2. PAD 4455/6 


Shop hours : 


Phone: 


Monday-Saturday 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. Thursday 9 a.m. to | p.m. 
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OU IN: « Designed exclusively for home High Fidelity 


59 
CORNER HORN AND AMPLIFIER/CONTROL UNIT systems 
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Designed to form the nucleus of all but the most ambitious home high fidelity installations 
the general performance of the RD JUNIOR is in keeping with the standard which has come to 
be expected of the modern high fidelity amplifier. It is, however, the many unique and novel features 
which have been incorporated in the design which distinguish it from its contemporaries and place it in a class 
apart, unrivalled by any other equipment approaching it in price. 

Outstanding amongst these features is the inclusion of an INDEPENDENT LOW PASS FILTER, virtually essential 
when dealing with worn records or bad radio transmissions, but normally only associated with the highest priced 
equipment. Exclusive features include ‘‘ impedance Plug ’’ loudspeaker matching and the provision of four 
alternative Panel and Control Knob colours. 

Anticipating the use of an FM Unit a second radio input is provided, whilst the availability of ample spare power 
avoids the added expense of an additional power pack. 

An unusually high standard of materials and workmanship combine to provide absolute reliability, a factor 
reflected in the unconditional TWO YEAR GUARANTEE covering both units. 


Price £26 COMPLETE 














Primarily designed to house the exceptional Goodmans Axiom 102 speaker, 12-page illustrated Booklet post free on request. | 
i ith virtuall 
the Junior Gasser Steen sousene excellent bass response wi = ually See page lix for details of the NEW RD MINOR Mk. Ill 
perfect treble diffusion to provide a standard of performance far superior to : se 7 : a 
vena tea . Available from Specialist Dealers in London and the Provinces, or if in any 
that suggested by its modest price. Compact in size it is the ideal reproducer difficulty, please apply direct. Agents in the majority of overseas countries. 
for domestic use and the perfect companion for the RD JUNIOR amplifier Trade and Export inquiries invited. 


BASIC PRICE, less speaker and side panels, €18.17.6d. (Carriage extra). 
Louvred side panels, £3 per pair. Goodmans AXIOM 102, €9.18.Id. incl. ROGERS DEVE LOPMENTS (ELECTRONICS) LTD. 
‘*RODEVCO HOUSE,’’ 116 Blackheath Road, Greenwich, London, S.E.10 
Illustrated literature free on request. TiDeway 1723 











Lend us your ears 


There’s nowhere better than The Gramophone Another added service affects our pen-friends 
Shop to prepare for the long-playing nights to throughout the country. Whether you live in 
come. Our shelves are crowded with old friends Woking or Wick you need no longer guess the 
and new to speed you through the winter months ;_ postage on your LP records nor bother to send it 
and any absentees can be present within 24 hours later. We pay it. And whether you live in 
if available in this country. Woking, Wick, Teheran or Timbuctoo, we pay 
We have recently installed a system which ensures postage on or ders of £10 or more. 

that every record you buy is in flawless factory- By the way, if you can guess the name of our 
fresh condition. All records are relayed to the favourite tape recorder you are a pretty serious 
audition rooms from a central desk ; they are student of Hi-Fi. It is by no means the most 
handled only by our charming, efficient assist- expensive, but we think it’s the best. Come and 
ants who treat them with almost motherly care. hear it. 


The Gram Opphone Sho 


RECORDS * GRAMOPHONES . RADIO. TELEVISION «+ TAPE RECORDERS 
130 SLOANE STREET, LONDON, S.W.I. (SLOane 900!) 


Come by bus (11, 19, 22, 46, 137) or by Underground to Sloane Square Station—just round the corner. 
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On Stand 216 


NATIONAL RADIO SHOW 














r The ‘ Armchair Consolette ’ 


) tee, This exclusive E.A.R. development has 

. ‘ the same technical specification as the 

A750-T. It is housed in a handsome 

walnut table-type cabinet and mounted 

on a specially designed stand for con- 
venient operation and listening 
from armchair level. This E.A.R. 
Balanced High Fidelity Model 
forms an ideal permanent instal- 
lation and is available also as a 

table model without stand. Size: 
8 in. by 15 in. by 17} in. 


Height with stand 234 in. 
37 gns. 


Non-auto model available 
eS g (Stand 24 gns. extra) 
Lg SPECIFICATIONS : 
ye * Twin Bass (19” » 6”) and Treble speakers. 
* Independent Bass and Treble Boost Controls. 
* Automatic LP-78 compensation. 
* High Fidelity type STUDIO turnover pickup. 
* E.A.R. ‘750° amplifier with multiple 


feedback network, 
The A750-T > 











Mascot, and Concert Reproducers, will be shown at the Radio 
Show, Earl’s Court, Stand 216. If you cannot come and hear 
them for yourself, write to E.A.R. for full details and the name 






THE SQUARE ‘ ISLEWORTH . 
LAR Telephone : HOUnslicw 6256 








»q ELECTRIC AUDIO REPRODUCERS LTD. >t 4 


Factory : 274 Worton Road ° Isleworth ° Middlesex 





VIl 


HE complete enjoyment of the music cap- 

tured by modern recording technique 

demands the highest standard of reproduc- 
tion, and the object of E.A.R. BALANCED 
HIGH FIDELITY is to achieve this aim at 
moderate cost. The specialised experience of 
many years has been employed in the production 
of a range of equipment in which every component 
from pickup to loudspeaker has been expertly 
selected and matched. For each unit an E.A.R. 
amplifier has been specially designed for its 
specific purpose. In short, E.A.R. Balanced 
High Fidelity is your guarantee of unsurpassed 
performance and quite exceptional value. 





This new version of the A750 with meee frequency range and om 
réese . . . t 
These famous models and others, including the A750, Bantam, ae ae “4 “+ rt 5 "oe by 16 } in. Weight 30 Ib. Gonna 


33 gns. 


of your nearest dealer. All prices include tax where applicable 


Made for you by Gramophone Specialists 


MIDDLESEX 


Telegrams : Microgram, Put, London L AR 
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Wilhelm Schuchter 
conducting the PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 
“La Damnation de Faust ” — Berlioz: 
Marche hongroise, Act. 1; 
Danse des Sylphes, Act 2; 
Menuet des Follets, Act 3; 
“Les Troyens ” — Berlioz: 
Marche troyenne, Act 1; 
“Le Carnaval Romain ” — Overture — Berlioz: 


ni 


Richard 
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| LPs for September 
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My heart and 1; One alone; 
The English Rose ; 

We'll gather lilacs ; 

Lover come back to me; 

One day when we were young; 
Long ago (and far away) ; 





Sympathy ; Dearly beloved ; 
Can | forget you PMB 1009 


TAUBER 


JIMMY SHAND 





“Le Corsaire ””» — Overture — Berlioz - - - = PMC1022 


eS 


‘SONGS OF STAGE AND SCREEN’ 


Menahem Pressler (Pian) Harry Glantz (Trumpet) 
with Orchestra conducted by THEODORE BLOOMFIELD 
Concerto for Pianoforte, Trumpet & Strings— Shostakovitch 


Menahem Pressler 


u 


I 
u 


Sonata No. 2 in B minor — Shostakovitch - - - PMC1023 = 

; ; ; 5c AND HIS BAND 
Warwick Braithwaite Be SCOTTISH COUNTRY DANCES IN STRICT TEMPO (No. 3): 

: = 
conducting the oa Bonnie Anne; Foursome Reel; Bluebell Polka: 

cS Macdonald of Sleat ; Waltz, Country Dance; Haddo House; 
ROYAL OPERA HOUSE ORCHESTRA, COVENT GARDEN = ° ° ® ® 
os - , a The Shepherd’s Crook; Two Step — Looking for a Partner; 
Rosamunde ”’ — Schubert: 26 The Buchan Waltz; The Gay Gordons - - PMD1029 
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Overture; Ballet in B minor; Entr’acte in B minor; 
Entr’acte in B flat major; Ballet in G major - PMD1027 


Anatole Fistoulari 

conducting the PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 

Skazka (Fairy Tale) — Rimsky-Korsakov ; 

Snegourochka (Snow Maiden) — Suite — Rimsky-Korsakov 
PMD 1028 
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PARLOPHONE 


331 R.P.M. LONG PLAYING RECORDS 
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The Parlophone Co. Ltd., Record Division, 8-11 Great Castle St., London, W.1 


i 





Our Post Free new L.P’s are GUARANTEED 
(a) unplayed, untouched 


Stave- 
Sealed! 


NOTE.—Our incomparable Stave-Sealed L.P’s are supplied in two categories—(1) with our inner 
Polythenes and (2) with inner rice-paper bags. Just state which you prefer when ordering. 


(b) rigidly examined by two Inspectors for 
perfection and if passed 100% 


(c) Stave-Sealed and dated 











* also—we have hundreds of slightly-used L.P’s for sale (S.A.E. for Catalogue). 


* and—we purchase your slightly-used L.P’s for highest prices (send 
discs or write for quotation). We also purchase 78 rpm 
Classical Vocals and certain instrumentals. | 


HENRY STAVE & COMPANY 


(The Connoisseurs’ Postal Service) 


70 HAMPDEN WAY, LONDON 
N.14 


(ENTERPRISE 3668) 


* finally—we can supply our incomparable new L.P’s 
in exchange with your slightly-used L.P’s (or 
with Classical Vocals and Instrumentals). 
GENEROUS ALLOWANCES. 











OUR OUTER 12” 10” 
CELLOPHANES 3/6 3/- doz. 


OUR RICE- 12” 10” 
PAPER BAGS 2]- 1/6 doz. 


OUR 12” 10” 
POLYTHENES 4/6 3/6 doz. 
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HIGH FIDELITY plus HIGH VERSATILITY 


Behind the new RCA High Fidelity Amplifier stands over 
a quarter of a century’s skill and experience in designing 
professional sound reproducing equipment. This Amplifier 
includes several exclusive features entirely new to audio 
engineering, thus making it many years ahead of its time, both 
in design and construction. 

The resulting performance will be found to give a new meaning 
to high fidelity reception and a new realism to recorded music. 
The RCA High Fidelity Amplifier can be incorporated success- 
fully into any existing home audio system. The versatility of 
its input and output facilities coupled with the wide measure of 
control afforded by the Pre-Amplifier means that it can be used 
in conjunction with most high quality audio equipment. 





RCA PHOTOPHONE LIMITED 


An associate Company of Radio Corporation of America 


Lincoln Way, Windmill Road, Sunbury-on-Thames, Middlesex 
Telephone : Sunbury-on-Thames 3101 


PRE-AMPLIFIER 


Inputs—Magnetic Pickup 
B.78. 16 mv input for rated output. 
6 DB Roll-off at 10 K c/s. 


A.78. 14 mv input for rated output. 500 c's Turnover. 
16 DB Roll-off at 10 K c's. 

L.P. 13.5 mv input for rated output. 500 c's Turnover. 
12 DB Roll-off at 10 K c's. Flattened LF at 50 c/s to + 13 DB. 
R.LA.A. 11.5 mv input for rated output. 500 cs Turnover. 
14 DB Roll-off at 10 K c/s. 3 DB Flattening at 50 cs. 


Crystal Pickup .35 volt with inbuilt equalisation from constant 
amplitude to constant velocity output enabling switched 
replaying characteristics to be accurately employed. 


Radio/Tape High Level 200 mv. Flat characteristic. Low 
Level 50 mv. Fiat characteristic. 


Microphone 6.5 mv for rated output. Flat characteristic. 
Mixer Facilities for microphone input with radio/tape/gramo 
inputs. 

Output. 1.2 volts from cathode follower stage. 


Tape Recording Output. 1.2 volts cathode follower 
independent of monitoring. 


Bass & Treble. Plus and minus 14 DB at 50 c/s and 10,000 c's. 
Volume. Twin ganged control giving correct gradation. 
Low-Pass Filter. Switched 10 Kes, 7 Kes, 5 Kes. and Flat. 
High-Pass Filter. Inbuilt, attenuating below 20 c/s. 

Filter Slope. Variable to 35 DB per octave. 

Power Requirements. 375 v/7 ma. 6.3 v/| amp. 


300 c/s Turnover. 


MAIN-AMEFLIFIER 


Output. 12 watts rated. Peak in excess of 20 watts over 
25-20,000 c's 

Distortion. Tota! harmonic less than .1% at 10 watts—700 
cycles. 

Noise Level. 85 DB below rated output. 

Damping Factor. Variable from positive to negative values. 


Frequency Response. Within 0.2 DB 20—25,000 cs. 
+ 0.5 DB 10—60,000 c's. 


Feedback. 40 DB total. 
Output Impedances. 4 ohms, 7 ohms, |5 ohms. 
Input Voltage. 1.2 v for rated output. 
Ancillary Power Supplies. 375 volts 45 milliamps, 6.3 volts 
2.5 amps available for VHF Tuner, Pre-amplifier and Tape 
ne amplifier. 

ower Consumption. 1/30 VA at full load. AC Input 
100/150 and 200/250 volts. 


Price £48 0 0 complete 
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Delyse New Recordings 


Delysé Classical 


(E.C. 3135 L.P. 10 in.) 27/33 Overture Nach Franzosischer Art 
Partita B Minor (Joh Seb. Bach) 


STANISLAV HELLER (Harpsichord by Thomas Goff) 


(E.C. 3134 L.P. 10 in.) 27/31 Songs of Wales 
BRYCHAN POWELL (Tenor) 


(E.C. 3136 L.P. 10 in.) 27/33 Operatic Arias (Donizetti and Giordano) 
(Shortly to be released) BRYCHAN POWELL (Tenor) 
VILEM TAUSKY (Conductor) 
(E.C. 3133 L.P. 10 in.) 27/34 Welsh Folk Music 


DAVID FFRANGCON-THOMAS (‘Cello) 
OSIAN ELLIS (Pennillion Singer and Harp) 





Delyse Popular 


(E.J. 3177 L.P. 10 in.) 20/4 Dance Medley 
TIM CLAYTON AND HIS QUAGLINO QUINTET 


Available from all record dealers 


Delyse Recording Co., 58 Wellington Road, London, N.W.8 


Telephone : PRimrose 8780 
Nearer Nee Not 
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TANG ENTIALITY is a big word. It has a big meaning. Without embarking upon 


its technical significance, let it suffice to say it means a more exact reproduction of the 
recorded imprint. 
Have you considered what this means ? 








OVERCOMES TRACKING ERROR NEW BJ PLUG-IN SHELL 
It means LESS DISTORTION — LESS WEAR — LESS NOISE — need more be said ? This is why the Patented 
BJ Arm is acclaimed one of the BIG steps in the progress (ladder) to PERFECTION 


THE NEW BJ PLUG-IN SHELL ACCOMMODATES— 
| TANNOY — GOLDRING — ACOS — COLLARO — GARRARD and wide range of AMERICAN CARTRIDGES 


SE EES 


OBTAINABLE FROM YOUR LOCAL DEALER 
Manufactured by 


BURNE-JONES & CO. LTD. macnum House, LONDON, ENGLAND 
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HARTLEY-TURNER 
SOUND EQUIPMENT 


The Hartley-Turner 
“315” Loudspeaker 


The Model “ 315 ” Loudspeaker is the latest 
product of the H. A. Hartley Co. Ltd. Itisa 
12 in. diameter unit with a very wide frequency 
range. 


This wide frequency range is obtained by 
means of a special voice coil construction and 
a two-part cone joined by a compliance, which 
together form a mechanical crossover system. 


This method of construction possesses four 
major advantages : 


Expensive electrical crossover systems as 
used with dual speaker arrangements are 
eliminated. : 


The buzzing normally associated with twin 
cone loudspeakers is eliminated. 


The bass resonant frequency of the speaker 
is lowered. 


The cone is stiffened by the compliance to 
greatly reduce distortion at low frequencies. 


Every speaker is individually assembled and 
tested to ensure the finest quality workmanship. 


We are pleased to offer this new speaker at 
the price of : 


10 Guineas 


Full ‘details will be sent free on request to : 


H. A. HARTLEY CO. LTD. 


152 Hammersmith Road, Hammersmith 
London, W.6 


Telephone: RiVerside 7387 
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Opera S.A.E. (13d.) for details to : 

Ballet Squires Gate, Station Approach, 
Guchestens Blackpool, Lancs. 

Music 

Symphonies Inclusive cost (approx.) I/- per week each 
Concertos L/P borrowed. 

Chamber and Return of Post Changing Service—YOU say 
Instrumental how often. 

Music Special arrangements for members wanting 
Lieder to hear new issues. 

Arias and NEW Comparison Scheme enables you to 
Songs hear the best versions of standard works 
Organ and together, before a purchase. 

Keyboard You can purchase new L/Ps (MINT-UN- 
Music PLAYED) from us and change Library 
Plays records at the same time—POST FREE. 


NEW 


CATALOGUE 
EXTENSION 






An extension of our present Catalogue 
is now in print, making available to 
members virtually every recommended 
L/P record issued to date. 
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WILHELM FURTWANGLER 

VIENNA PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 

“Lohengrin” Prelude Act 1; “Tannhauser” Overture — Wagner 
“Les Préludes” — Liszt HTA 16 


RAFAEL KUBELIK 
CHICAGO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Pictures at an Exhibition — Moussorgsky-Ravel HTB 406 


SIR ADRIAN BOULT 
LONDON PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
“Enigma” Variations ; “ Wand of Youth” Suite No. 1— Elgar HTA17 


ROBERT IRVING 

THE PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 

“Le Lac des Cygnes” (“Swan Lake”) Ballet Suite —Tchaikovsky 
HTC 606 


MOURA LYMPANY 

and THE PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA conducted by NICOLAI MALKO 
Concerto No. 2 in C Minor — Rachmaninoff 

Capriccio Brillant in B Minor —Mendelssohn HTC 608 


BENNO MOISEIWITSCH 

and THE PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA conducted by OTTO ACKERMANN 

Concerto in A Minor —Schumann; Concerto in A Minor — Grieg 
HTC607 






ALFRED CORTOT 




















Carnaval — Schumann ; JOE LOSS 
Etudes Symphoniques — Schumann AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
HTA18 ** Dancing time for 


dancers ”’ (No. 2) 

Waltz — The Loveliest 
Night of the Year; 
Quickstep — Say it with 
Music; Foxtrot — We’ ll 
Gather Lilacs; Tango — 
La Cumparsita; 
Quickstep— Make Believe ; 
Slow Foxtrot — A pretty 
girl is like a melody; 
Waltz— Always; 
Quickstep — Moonlight 
and Roses; Samba — 
Chiquita Bacana; Waltz— 
Goodnight HTD 805 


DIETRICH FISCHER-DIESKAU 
and GERALD MOORE 


Liederkreis — Schumann 


In der Fremde (I & II); Intermezzo; 
Waldesgesprach; Die Stille; Mondnacht; 
Sch6ne Fremde; Auf einer Burg; Wehmuth; 
Zwielicht; Im Walde: Friihlingsnacht. 
HTB 407 





“HIS MASTER’S VOICE” 



















HIGH FIDELITY 
RECORDINGS 


THE GRAMOPHONE COMPANY LIMITED 
RECORD DIVISION 
8-I1I GREAT CASTLE STREET + LONDON «+: W.I 





























Académie du Disque Francaise 

The Académie du Disque Frangaise was 
founded in 1950 by the French novelist 
Colette, with the support of a group of 
“friends of the record ’’, to serve the best 
interests of music in the gramophone world 
and to give annual awards to discs in various 
categories. 

This body, which is recognised by the 
French Government and _ under its 
patronage, has thirty-two titular members 
divided into four equal groups of musicians, 
authors, critics and discophiles, who decide 
what discs are to be awarded prizes. There 
is also a group of up to thirty corresponding 
members drawn from various countries and 
the Presidents of the Académie, Arthur 
Honegger and Maurice Yvain, have now 
invited Sir Compton Mackenzie to join 
this group. 

M. Faure, the French Prime Minister, 
has also put his signature to a diploma 
saluting ‘‘ the champion of music and the 
disc who for over thirty years has edited the 
most important review in the world (‘la 
plus grande revue du monde’) specialising in 
its particular field: THe GRAMOPHONE ”’. 

We are sure that our readers will much 
appreciate this graceful tribute to our 
Editor and join with us in congratulating 
him. 


Postal Reunion 

We much appreciate the kind remarks of 
the Editors of the Italian journal Musica e 
discht in complimenting us, in the August 
number, on the “ brilliant solution” in 
Overcoming the postal regulations, about 
maximum weight for printed matter during 
the recent railway strike, by despatching 
THe GRAMOPHONE in two parts. The Lon- 
don Editor hopes, however, he will never 
have to repeat the operation, and so do the 
printers. 


The Unashamed Accompanist 

Angel Records have issued a long-playing 
record of Gerald Moore’s entertaining, 
witty, and artistically profound lecture 
recital on the art of accompanying, the 
sleeve note of which reproduces a delightful 
photograph of Mr. Moore relaxing, with a 
glass of enticing looking liquid in hand, 
after a concert. 
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Incorporating VOX . 
Edited by SIR COMPTON MACKENZIE 
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THE RADIO CRITIC . 
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BROADCAST REVIEW 
London Editor CECIL POLLARD 


Music Editor ALEC ROBERTSON 
Editorial Office The Glade, Green Lane, Stanmore, Middlesex 


Subscription Office 49 Ebrington Road, Kenton, 


Harrow, 


Middlesex Telephone : WORDSWORTH 2010 


Trade Office 11 Greek Street, London, W.1 Telephone : GERRARD 0850 


EDITORIAL 


This record, which I hope will soon be 
made available here, will be a most valuable 
appendage to Mr. Moore’s two books, The 
Unashamed Accompanist and Singer and Accom- 
panist, as it will enable budding accompanists 
(and more proficient ones) to hear as often 
as they wish, and in a way that is not 
possible with a singer present, just how Mr. 
Moore puts his ideas into practice. 


Denis Stevens 

For the next six months we shall be 
without the services of Denis Stevens, who 
has been invited to Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N.Y., as Visiting Professor of Music 
for the autumn term. He will remain in 
America until February, 1956, during which 
time he will be lecturing on the History of 
Music from A.D. 400 to 1600 and will be 
in charge of a seminar in musicology. If 
circumstances permit he hopes to attend 


the 21st annuai meeting of the American 
Musicological Society at Princeton, N.J. 


Big Jazz Catalogue to E.M.I. 

The name of Norman Granz is known to 
all Jazz enthusiasts, as are his “ Jazz at 
the Philharmonic Inc.” records. E.M.I. 
have recently concluded an agreement 
whereby this important catalogue will be 
available on the Columbia label in Great 
Britain: the catalogue, with its galazy of 
stars, is rated as one of the most important 
in the United States. The first releases, at 
33%, 45 and 78 r.p.m., will be available this 
month. 

Further new material in the popular vein 
will also appear this month on the new 
Pye-Nixa label. Main interests are to be 
directed towards live show recordings, LP 
albums of British and American shows and 


film sound tracks. ALEC ROBERTSON. 
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THE GRAMOPHONE 
AND THE VOICE 


By DESMOND 


Russian Opera 

fl is evidently a problem for the record 
companies to know how best to meet the 

demand for complete recordings of Russian 

opera. Of the three solutions so far tried, 

each has its advantages and each its draw- 

backs. 

The first solution is to do the best you can 
with the material available on this side of 
the Iron Curtain. H.M.V. adopted this 
plan for their Boris Godunov, which was a 
great success largely because of the magnifi- 
cent handling of the score by the late Issay 
Dobrowen. Gedda, a remarkable linguist, 
contributed a very plausible and Slavonic- 
sounding Dmitri, and Boris Christoff made 
an impressive and intensely dramatic Tsar, 
though it was a pity—and no doubt an 
indication of the shortage of suitable singers 
—that he had to be used also as Vaarlam 


SHAWE-TAYLOR 


and Pimen. The second solution is that of 
Monarch: to make LP transcriptions from 
Russian tape-recordings of the Bolshoi 
Theatre repertory. The prime merit of 
these recordings, so far as I have been able 
to sample them, is their authenticity, 
especially the superb Russian choral singing 
and orchestral playing. The main draw- 
backs are the congested and often distorted 
recording, which never approaches good 
Western quality, and—at any rate in Sadko 
—the poor quality of the female principals. 
Mrs. Sadko wobbles so unmercifully that 
I was not surprised at Sadko’s longing to 
travel ; yet things are not much better 
beneath the waves, where the Sea King’s 
Daughter, who has such ravishing music to 
sing, is horribly shrill. Sadko himself, 
though steadier, sounds neither youthful 
nor dashing, and no vocal thrills arrive 
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until side 5, where the songs of the three 
Merchants (Viking, Indian and Venetian) 
are most gloriously sung by Reizen, 
Kozlovsky and Lisitsian respectively. I am 
glad to see that Monarch have detached 
this side and coupled it, on MWL337, with 
Reizen’s performance of the Mad Scene 
and Death of the Miller and other music 
from Dargomijsky’s Rusalka. Though I 
have not heard the Rusalka side, I should 
think this must be a record well worth 
having. Mark Reizen, the Khan Kontchak 
of Monarch’s Prince Igor, is one of the finest 
singers in the world, and Kozlovsky’s 
interpretation of the Hindu Merchant’s 
Song, marvellously sinuous, seductive and 
oriental in feeling, will come as a revelation 
to those who think they are tired of this 
popular melody. 

Decca have recently been trying a third 
way, in recording Prince Igor, Boris and 
Mussorgsky’s other full-length opera, 
Khovanshchina, in performances by the 
National Opera of Belgrade. The results of 
this enterprising Balkan trip are variable. 
The two Mussorgsky operas are conducted 
by Kreshimir Baranovich, who strikes me 
as deficient in vitality. There is little life 
or bite in the orchestral detail of Boris, and 
in consequence Miussorgsky’s graphic 
characterisation and scene painting are 
blurred at the edges. The opera is heavily 
cut, and the protagonist has little colour or 
authority ; in short, the new recording is 
no match for its H.M.V. predecessor. Both, 
by the way, use the Rimsky-Korsakov 
version of the score. Khovanshchina is also 
given in its normal Rimskified dress, but 
without cuts. I have never seen this opera, 
the laboriously assembled and unfinished 
work of the composer’s declining years, and 
I must confess that I found it, partly owing 
to the great preponderance of slow or 
moderato common time, rather heavy 
going. I suspect, however, that there is 
more life and variety in this historical 
panorama than the conductor reveals: for 
one thing, his tempi are often much slower 
than those indicated by Rimsky. As 
throughout the series, the recording is good; 
and Mussorgsky enthusiasts will un- 
doubtedly be grateful for the unexpected 
chance to study this important work, 
which contains some splendidly sombre 
scenes. There is a fine small part perform- 
ance of the Scrivener by Stephan 
Andrashevich ; the best of the principals 
are Drago Startz as Prince Vassily Galitsin 
and Melanie Bugarinovich as Martha. The 
latter is a mezzo with a fine lower register 
who turns up again as Marina in Boris 
and as Kontchakovna in Prince Igor; she 
is an interesting singer, but she has trouble 
with any notes which lie above the stave, 
and her phrasing is often short-winded. 
In the oriental melismas of Kontchakovna’s 
cavatina her voice does not “‘speak”’ rapidly 
enough. Her singing of the nostalgic 
D major song in the third act of Khovansh- 
china is good, but not equal to that in a 
Soviet 78 recording by a most fascinating 
singer named Nadezhda Obukhova, who 
certainly ought to be introduced to this 
country. 

Undoubtedly, the pick of Decca’s Russian 
issue is the Prince Igor. The conductor, 
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Oscar Danon, understands the score per- 
fectly—and what a magnificent score it is ! 
Every bar is included, and the total impact 
of the four long acts, each full of original 
melody and richly coloured harmony, is 
overwhelming. ‘The soloists are nothing 
remarkable—a_ solid, decent Igor, ar 
unconvincing Konchak (doubling with 
Prince Galitzky), a nasal and rather heavy 
but not unpleasing Vladimir, a Yaroslavna 
who has the right feeling for the music, but 
has to struggle for all her higher notes ; 
and yet so wonderful is the opera and so 
slight our chance of getting anything much 
better in the near future that the Borodin 
enthusiast would do well to sample the 
present set. A good beginning would be the 
last of the five records (LXT5053), which 
contains the whole of Act II as far as the 
entrance of Khan Konchak; the latter’s 
aria, together with the Polovtsian Dances 
which end the act, he is likely to possess 
already. 


Other Complete Operas 

The Turn of the Screw, perhaps the most 
rounded and satisfying large-scale work 
Benjamin Britten has yet achieved, is 
eminently suited to the gramophone, and 
Decca have captured perfectly the brilliant 
performance of the original cast. Some of 
the singers, for instance the housekeeper of 
Joan Cross, could hardly be surpassed, 
though I could imagine a firmer-voiced 
Miss Jessel than Arda Mandikian and a 
Governess of a sweeter and more sympa- 
thetic timbre than Jennifer Vyvyan. For 
example, I should rather like to have heard 
Alma Gluck as the living governess, and 
Emma Calvé as the dead one! No use, 
however, enlisting De Lucia for Peter 
Quint: marvellously as he would have sung 
the unaccompanied cadenzas (with a few 
extra flourishes thrown in), he would never 
have consented to shave those splendid 
moustaches | Seriously, Peter Pears has 
excelled himself in this recording ; there is 
only one other singer before the public who 
could easily be imagined in this role, and 
that is Hugues Cuénod, whose superb Nixa 
recording of the three Couperin Legons de 
Ténébres deserves to rank as a gramophone 
classic. As for little Miles, many small boys 
have better voices than David Hemmings, 
but few could have managed to sink them- 
selves so completely in a role which must be 
difficult for a modern boy to understand. 
His clever acting, and the sad little thread 
of voice with which he sings the ‘‘ Malo ” 
refrain, will long be remembered ; so brief 
is the career of a treble that we shall soon, 
no doubt, be reading “ Positively Farewell 
Appearance of Master David Hemmings 
in The Turn of the Screw”. I don’t envy 
the English Opera Group their task of 
finding his successor ; but I dare say they 
will manage it. 

I cordially agree with Alec Robertson in 
finding the new Deutsche Grammophon 
Entfiihrung aus dem Serail distinctly superior 
to its more expensive Decca predecessor. In 
particular, I enjoyed the excellent balance 
between voice and orchestra, the effervescent 
playing of the latter under Ferenc Fricsay, 
the unusually gentle Belmonte of Ernst 
Hafliger and the delicious Blondchen of 
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Rita Streich. I have heard this singer once 
or twice in life, most recently as the Vienna 
State Opera’s Zerlina at the Festival Hall. 
but never with such a soft radiance and 
bloom on her tone as here; particularly 
lovely is her octave-and-a-half upward scale 
in “Durch Zartlichkeit und Schmeicheln’’, 
ending in a high E which is both perfectly 
in tune and lovely in quality; even 
Elisabeth Schumann did not manage this 
quite so well in her old Polydor record, 
though in real life I seem to recall her 
bringing the whole scene off perfectly, with 
Paul Bender as Osmin, in the Munich 
Residenztheater in 1925. The weakest 
point in the D.G.G. set is the Constanze of 
Maria Stader, whose tone is monotonously 
white and anxious, neither sweet enough for 
** Traurigkeit”’ nor strong enough for 
**Martern aller Arten”’; but where, 
after all, is a first-rate Constanze now to be 
found ? 

The other day Cecil Smith, the music 
critic of the Daily Express, was putting 
forward, apropos of Renata Tebaldi’s 
Covent Garden Tosca, the theory that 
singers now sometimes sound better on 
records than they do in life. I am sure that, 
for various reasons too complex to go into 
here, that is often true ; but there is at least 
one modern soprano who is usually better 
in life than on her records. That is Maria 
Callas, whose faults of voice production are 
mercilessly exposed and apparently exagger- 
ated by the microphone. I can well imagine 
that in the theatre she may be an impressive 
Leonora in La Forza del Destino, but I must 
confess that I found her new Columbia 
recording of the opera very exhausting to 
listen to. ‘True, she is always an artist who 
gives an individual turn to phrases that 
usually pass unnoticed ; but what is the 
good of that when there is no real beauty of 
sustained tone, when the higher notes 
develop an alarming judder, and when there 
is so much singing off pitch—as in the 
G major cadenza, for instance, at the end 
of the first inn scene ? What a relief it is, 
to the physical ear and the musical sense, 
to turn from this effortful performance to 
the long stretches of Forza that are included 
in Zinka Milanov’s admirable H.M.V. 
recital. On the strength of this record, 
Milanov clearly establishes herself, I feel, 
as the leading Italianate dramatic soprano 
of our day, with a voice of beautifully even 
texture from top to bottom, a firm if not 
impeccable technique, and an ingrained 
sense of style that carries her through the 
two testing arias of Aida, two more from II 
Trovatore, and one each from Cavalleria 
Rusticana and La Gioconda, without once, one 
may almost say, putting a foot wrong. This 
is one of the rare modern records that could 
be used as a stylistic model ; it is also, with 
its perfect recording and fine orchestral 
support, one of the very few ‘“‘ Operatic 
Recitals’ which are worth the money. 
When I heard Milanov in late 1953, in Forza, 
Trovatore and Gioconda, she was singing 
very much as she here sings; and I am 
told by well-informed Americans who follow 
her work that, though she has off nights, 
she is as good as this about two-thirds of 
the time. If, as is rumoured, she comes tO | 
Covent Garden next season, I hope she will © 
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not let her admirers down by singing below 
her best form ; but even the finest of modern 
singers—the fact must be faced—are seldom 
dependable, as the best of the old singers 
were, simply because their technique is not 
absolutely solid. 


Present and Past 

In writing thus, I am not speaking as an 
old fogey for whom no singers can equal 
those he heard in his youth. I certainly 
heard some splendid German singing in my 
youth (from Lehmann, Schumann, Schorr, 
Mayr, Janssen and others), but I was also 
quite well aware at that time that there was 
little good singing of Italian opera to be 
heard. That is to say, I heard no one who 
seemed to me a patch on Melba or Sembrich, 
Caruso or Plancon or Schumann-Heink ; 
only Ponselle, Martinelli and De Luca, 
whom I heard once or twice each, belonged 
in a comparable world. I have been 
interested to discover that young people 
to-day who listen carefully to the evidence 
of the gramophone can see no less clearly 
the gulf that separates the old way of singing 
from the new. A youthful reader of THE 
GRAMOPHONE, writing to me from Ayr, 
has some very pertinent things to say on 
this subject : 

Not all our singers are termagants or 
town criers; but when listening to really 
outstanding singers of the past—and the 
further one goes back the more obvious it 
becomes— it seems to me that I am listening 
to an art which does not exist to-day. 
Schumann-Heink singing the drinking song 
from Lucrezia Borgia or ‘ Gerechter Gott’ 
from Rienzi makes me feel that the most 
extravagant praise which has been lavished 
on the great singers of the nineteenth century 
might well be justified . .. I have recently 
felt a greater degree of sensitivity in our best 
singers. Callas, Fischer-Dieskau, Schwarzkopf 
and the late Kathleen Ferrier—all! these are 
‘bel cantists’ by intention. That is they 
have fine, steady tone and beautifully moulded 
phrasing as their chief objects. But though 
these are among our finest singers they never 
inspire me with the confidence, as is the case 
with the old school of Plangon or Calvé, that 
any note, any interval, any decoration can be 
produced without the necessity of a little 
prayer that it will come off. 

After speaking of the cast-iron technique of 
Van Rooy as shown in a record of the 
‘“ Abendstern ”’ song from Tannhduser, my 
correspondent ends : 

I have attained the handsome age of 
twenty-one without having once heard in 
person an artist whose singing satisfied the 
standard indicated by so many records—a 
mighty great deficiency for one who loves 
the art as I do. 

How deeply I sympathise with those words ! 
If it is any comfort to my correspondent, I 
too live in the hope that, before I die, I shall 
hear a soprano as good as Sembrich, a 
contralto as good as Schumann-Heink, a 
tenor as good as . . . well, let us settle for 
Caruso or Jean de Reszke according to 
taste, a baritone as good as Battistini or 
the youthful De Luca, a bass as good as 
Plancon. But year after year passes, and 
the hope seems ever more vain. My 
correspondent wants me to embark on the 
vast and puzzling question: why there 
should been so great a decline within living 
memory in sheer technical standards of 
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vocalisation. No doubt there are many 
contributory factors, but for the moment I 
invite readers to consider whether it may 
not be a part of a general decline of interest 
in finish in the arts and crafts. First-rate 
classical singing is a highly finished and 
highly polished craft, demanding the most 
exacting and self-critical standards. If 
modern coloratura singing is untidy, and 
modern legato full of holes, I am inclined 
to connect it with such phenomena as 
carelessness about English grammar, shoddy 
proof reading of books, clumsy manufacture 
of furniture, and so on. In piano playing, it 
is true, there is a high general technical 
level; but this can perhaps be equated 
with the highly finished machine-tooled 
products of our industrial age. Singing is 
above all an intensely individual art, and it 
is perhaps not surprising that it should have 
reached its zenith in a more individualistic 
kind of society than that which now prevails. 


The Mapleson Cylinders 

From time to time, those interested in 
operatic singing may have seen references 
to the Mapleson cylinders, and vaguely 
wondered what they were. In_ 1900, 
Thomas Edison presented Lionel Mapleson 
(1865-1937), an Englishman by birth who 
became Librarian of the Metropolitan 
Opera in New York and held that position 
for nearly fifty years, with cylinder recording 
equipment. From 1go1 to 1903 Mapleson 
recorded fragments of actual performances 
at the Metropolitan. Towards the end of 
his life, to our great good fortune, he made 
over his collection to Mr. W. H. Seltsam of 
Bridgeport, Connecticut, the able founder 
and director of the International Record 
Collectors’ Club, who during the 1930’s 
sponsored by far the best-chosen series of 
vocal repressings ever issued. At various 
times Mr. Seltsam has issued transcripts of 
the Mapleson cylinders in 78 form, and now 
he has assembled on a 10-inch 333 r.p.m. 
disc (obtainable from Collectors’ Records, 
g0 Lower Rathmines Road, Dublin) what 
he presumably regards as the pick of the 
series. 

The cover of this record contains a 
delightfully amusing period photograph of 
Lionel Mapleson with his apparatus and a 
vast E.M.G.-like horn (at least one presumes 
it is he, though no caption positively identifies 
him) and the legend, “ This is Not a 
High Fidelity Record! ”’. Let me say at 
once that that is a magnificent understate- 
ment. There are six bands on each side, 
and to play them through in succession 
imposes a fierce strain on the toughest ear 
and leads one’s nearest and dearest friends 
to harbour serious doubts as to one’s sanity. 
Some of the cylinders are damaged, all are 
weak, and all have a more or less powerful 
background roar; for a few phrases the 
voice will flash out, then recede into the 
general murk and fog. The only sensible 
way to approach this record is to imagine 
that some wonderful time-travelling radio 
expert has stumbled upon the means, 
primitive and imperfect but unquestionably 
genuine, of picking up over the air perform- 
ances given more than fifty years ago by the 
very greatest singers at the Metropolitan. 
Would we not, in such circumstances, glue 
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our ears to the receiver and make sure that 
we missed absolutely nothing of these 
precious fragments ? The only difference is 
that we can get out our scores and, with 
their help, play these dim and rowdy two- 
minute snatches again and again until we 
have made out every musical detail that 
they will yield. Thus approached, they 
prove abundantly fascinating: faint and 
rough and intermittent though they are, 
they convey an unmistakable echo of a 
fabulous era of vocal art. 


Let me roughly indicate the contents of 
this amazing record. We begin with two 
excerpts from La Fille du Régiment: the 
Rataplan ensemble from Act II and a duet 
from Act I. Of the latter little can be heard, 
but in the former the lightness, precision 
and ease of Sembrich’s singing are clearly 
perceptible, and there is a remarkable 
passage just before the end when she, 
Marie van Cauteren and Charles Gilibert 
sing together a passage in modulating 
harmony which sounds much clearer than 
any such passage would in real life to-day, 
simply because all three singers have steady 
voices and sing exactly in tune. It is extra- 
ordinary that one can tell this through the 
uproar, but one can. There follow two 
excerpts from the end of the first act of La 
Traviata, with Sembrich and Carlo Dani. 
The latter produces an easy high C on his 
off-stage ‘‘croce’’ (where Verdi more 
considerately wrote a mere G), but of course 
the main interest centres again on Sembrich. 
What one hears best is the florid brilliance 
of the recitative leading into the “‘ Sempre 


_libera ”’, with a wonderful rapid flick up to 


the high D flat. The next excerpt is the 
best recording of all, though the material is 
much less interesting: it is the opening 
chorus of Pagliacci with some tremendous 
thumps on the big drum by Scotti (as 
Tonio). Then comes one of the most 
valuable of the series: four short excerpts 
(with very brief intervals while Mapleson 
changed the cylinders) from the big duet 
for Valentine and Marcel in Act III of Les 
Huguenots, sung (in French, not in Italian 
as the cover states) by Gadski and Edouard 
de Reszke. The style of both singers is 
revealed as clear, noble and above all 
spacious and unhurried; the notes are 
instrumentally accurate, and remain so 
even in the prolonged unaccompanied 
double cadenza, which ends amid thunder; 
of applause—and no wonder. Two frag- 
ments from the Tristan love duet bring us an 
evidently exciting performance by Nordica 
and Georg Anthes, who sounds, here and 
elsewhere, a thoroughly serviceable Wag- 
nerian tenor. The voice of Schumann- 
Heink, as Brangan:2, is just audible in the 
wings. Gadski’s strong, clear voice emerges 
again at the beginning of the last band of 
side one, which contains a passage from the 
second act of Lohengrin, with Anthes as the 
Knight. 


Gadski is again prominent (as Sieglinde) 
at the beginning of side 2, where her final 
outpouring of thanks to _ Briinnhilde 
(Nordica) rings out finely; thereafter 
there is only a jumble of orchestra and 
miscellaneous Valkyries, among whom we 
find again the glorious name of Schumann- 
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Heink. The next excerpt will arouse 
intense interest, because it contains a 
passage from near the end of Act I of 
Sieg fried, with Jean de Reszke as Siegfried. 
Evidently I was mistaken in writing, in an 
article on the De Reszke brothers in the 
January issue of Opera, that a brief snatch 
from “QO Paradiso” was “the least 
hopeless”? of Mapleson’s attempts to 
capture Jean’s voice ; there is rather more, 
though not very much, here. One hears a 
voice which is clear and exactly on the note, 
though a little short-winded, and at least 
one phrase (a “‘ Heiaho, haha haheiaha! ” 
of exultant gaiety, beginning and ending 
on the high A) rings out clearly enough ; I 
doubt if we shall ever hear much more of 
Jean’s voice than we hear at that moment. 
On the same band we plunge s‘~aight into 
an excerpt from the final duet of Siegfried, 
with Nordica cleanly sailing up to her high 
C in the middle of ‘* Ewig war ich ” (but the 
passage - exceptionally on this carefully 
edited disc—sounds below pitch by nearly a 
semitone) and subsequently joined by 
Anthes. Next comes an interesting band 
devoted to three excerpts from Faust taken 
on different evenings. First, Calvé sings the 
end of the Jewel Song in distant but clear 
and brilliant tones, taking her own time 
and making free with the rhythm by modern 
notions: the last high B is softly attacked, 
then swelled, with beautiful art. There 
follows a comparatively well recorded 
passage from the Duel Scene, with Edouard 
de Reszke prominent as Mephistopheles, 
Alvarez as Faust, Campanari as Valentin, 
and Mathilde Bauermeister as Martha. 
Lastly, and most excitingly, Melba is heard 
dominating a final prison scene trio (with 
Saléza and Edouard de Reszke) which rises 
to a tremendous high B at the end, followed 
by loud applause. Next we have a part of 
the “‘ Un di felice ” duet from Act I of La 
Traviata with Melba and Andreas Dippel, 
beginning with Melba’s brilliant reply to 
the tenor’s avowal (“Ah se cid é ver, 
fuggitemi ”’), and notable for her (several 
times repeated) strong, clean, upward 
phrase in triplets, on the word “ allor”’. 
Then come three fragments from the duet 
from Act IV of L’Africaine, sung by Jean 
de Reszke and Lucienne Bréval, a dramatic 
soprano of enormous importance who 
somehow eluded the commercial recording 
companies. Enough is heard to show the 
brilliance and power of her voice, and there 
is a fine cadenza in octaves which shows 
why such passages (which now almost 
always sound ghastly) were once so popular. 
I look forward to getting more out of this 
band (which includes some distant but 
thrilling phrases from Jean), when I have 
located a score of the opera. Lastly, we have 
Melba’s cabaletta from the Queen’s aria in 
Act II of Les Huguenots, concerning which 
I can only repeat the description in my 
article on Melba in the February number of 
Opera, which Mr. Seltsam has been kind 
enough to reprint, in part, in his sleeve-note. 
“The recording, brief and primitive as it 
is, allows us a quite electrifying glimpse of 
the great soprano in action on the stage. An 
unholy mechanical din occasionally sub- 
merges the voice ; then it suddenly flashes 
out, with amazing brilliance and strength. 
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There is a high C sharp, attacked in full 
voice, which seems to echo round the huge 
auditorium ; there are cascades of florid 
singing thrown off in a manner which 
might almost be called reckless ; yet not a 
semiquaver, even in the most rapid upward 
arpeggios, is out of place. Towards the 
end we hear the chorus entering quietly 
*in support ’, and finally a roar of applause 
which drowns even the noise made by 
Mapleson’s apparatus’. To this account 
honesty compels me to add that the LP 
transfer seems rather less distinct than the first 
edition, IRCC 5002 ; there is a slight extra 
fuzz around the notes, though not enough 
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to obscure the really stunning performance 
here recorded. 


As I ended this rampageous but 
enthralling session, I could not help wonder- 
ing what would have been the effect on 
modern performances if the gramophone of 
1901-3 had been as efficient as its successor 
of fifty years later. How could we endure 
modern performances of Carmen if a first-rate 
LP set were available by Calvé, Eames, 
Dalmorés and Plangon ? Or would the 
mere existence of such documents have 
acted as a salutary check on the vocal 
decline which has been in progress for at 
least two generations ? 





LETTER FROM AMERICA 


By HAROLD C. SCHONBERG 


A sean ago, summer or no, records were 
being issued at a positively abandoned 
rate, and one was hard put to keep up with 
them. This summer things are quieter, 
possibly in preparation for a series of fall 
releases that promise to be staggering in 
scope. Some fairly interesting material has 
been issued here in the last month or so, 
however. Columbia have made available 
two scenes from Carl Orff’s Antigonae. 
Orff was virtually unknown in this country 
until the recording, about two years ago, 
of his Carmina Burana. It had an unpre- 
cedented success, was much discussed and 
debated about, and brought to sudden 
attention an interesting figure on the con- 
temporary German scene. Antigonae (scenes 
4 and 5) is sung, in the new recording, by 
Christel Goltz, Hermann Uhde, Josef 
Greindl and Hilde Roessl-Majdan. The 
chorus of the Vienna State Opera and the 
Vienna Symphony are conducted by 
Heinrich Hollreiser. An unconventionally- 
scored piece of work, Antigonae demands, in 
addition to somewhat more familiar forces, 
stone slabs, Trog xylophones (whatever 
they may be), wood drums, ten Javanese 
gongs, an anvil, six tambourines, four 
harps and six flutes. The vocal line is 
largely recitative ; under it the orchestra 
snarls, pants, pouts, and sometimes comes 
to a stall. Experimentally-minded music- 
lovers will greet Antigonae with respect, even 
enthusiasm—but, one dares say, never with 
rapture. 

Somewhat allied to the Orff work, in its 
modernism and unconventional textures, is 
Arnold Schoenberg’s Pierrot Lunaire, heard 
in a new M.G.M. recording by Alice 
Howland and a group conducted by 
Arthur Winograd. Howland sings (recites?) 
in German, and the score continues to hold 
its weird fascination. Equally advanced, 
though of an entirely different musical 
philosophy, is an Overtone disc devoted to 
twenty-four songs by Charles Ives, the 
American iconoclast. This is_ strange 
music, touched with genius. Some of it 
does not come off ; some of the prosody is 
barbarous; some of the verse Ives has 
chosen is the most outrageously sentimental 
since Mrs. Hemans was in her prime. And 


yet into this unpromising mixture Ives has 
managed to infuse, often, a gripping, very 
American and intense quality. The’ fine 
singer here is Helen Boatright, with John 
Kirkpatrick at the piano. 

Other contemporary or near-contem- 
porary works have been recorded. M.G.M. 
is responsible for two more: Prokofiev’s 
Ninth Piano Sonata, played by Menahem 
Pressler, and Kurt Weill’s Violin Concerto, 
with Anahid Ajemian and a wind orchestra 
conducted by Izler Solomon. Ten pieces 
from Cinderella occupy the reverse of the 
former disc; Webern’s Four Pieces for 
Violin and Piano fill out the latter. The 
Prokofiev sonata, which apparently has not 
been played outside of Russia as yet, is not 
one of the great composer’s better works ; 
and Pressler lacks the iron to make a con- 
vincing experience of it. Nor do the 
lighter Cinderella pieces contain much of 
interest. Weill’s work is rather dated, but 
nevertheless is interesting, what with a 
curious mélange of expressionism, jazz, 
sneaking romanticism, cleverness and sar- 
donicism. Pressler, incidentally, seems to 
be embarked on a project of recording, for 
M.G.M., all of Grieg’s Lyric Pieces. His 
tasteful performances of the first two books 
has just been released. 

Of the near-modern music, there is a 
complete Daphnis and Chloe, with chorus 
and everything, played by Antal Dorati 
and the Mineapolis Symphony—a good, 
efficient performance, rather cold, without 
much nuance, but with very much in the 
way of high fidelity. Columbia has an 
Elgar disc containing the Enigma Variations, 
Cockaigne Overture and Serenade for Strings, 
all with Beecham and the Royal Phil- 
harmonic. I find the Enigma a little more 
mannered than most Beecham interpreta- 
tions, and some sections decidedly drag. 
The superb Cockaigne is always a treat, and 
the pretty Serenade is beautifully con- 
ducted. Ormandy and the Philadelphia 
Orchestra have a Stravinsky disc—the 
Petrouchka Suite and Le Sacre du Printemps. 
Brilliant performances, as expected in 
advance. But why the cut in Petrouchka, which 
ends at the point in the ballet where the 
noises in the Charlatan’s tent are heard ? 
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‘“ GREAT FILM SCENES 


VIENNA BOYS’ CHOIR 
THE BEVERLEY SISTERS 
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ERIC JUPP 
VICTOR SILVESTER 


RAY MARTIN 


BENNY GOODMAN 
ANDY KIRK 
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conducting the Philharmonia Orchestra 
“The Skaters”: Les Patineurs— Waltz — Waldteufel; 


Espana — Rhapsody — Chabrier SEL1528 





conducting the Philharmonia Orchestra 

* Overture”: Light Cavalry — Overture —Suppe; 
Morning, Noon and Night in Vienna— Overture — Suppé SEL1529 
with Orchestra and Chorus of La Scala, Milan 
conducted by VICTOR DE SABATA 

“Tosca” — Act 3— Puccini: E lucevan le stelle (STEFANO): 


Senti l’ora 6 vicina; Amaro sol per te m’era il morire SEL1530 





conducting the Philharmonia Orchestra 
“Dances-Spanish & Russian” El sombrero de tres picos—Falla: Danza Finale; 
Petrouchka — Stravinsky: Danse Russe ; Chez Petrouchka —__._+__ SEL1531 


* Chopin Waltzes”: No.3in A minor; No.6in D flat major; No.1 in E flat 
major; No.11 in G flat major SEB3506 





conducting the London Symphony Orchestra 
“The Wasps” Vaughan Williams: Entr’acte; 
March-past of the Kitchen Utensils; Balletand Final Tableau __§_._SED5522 


conducting the London Symphony Orchestra 
“Elgar”: Larghetto (Second Movement from “‘Serenade in E minor’’); 
The Dance; Lullaby (both from ‘“‘Bavarian Dances’’) 


* Serenades”: — Les Millions d’Arlequin — Serenade — Drigo; 
Serenade—Schubert; Serenade—Toselli; Angel’s Serenade—Braga SED5524 


Pianoforte with London Symphony Orchestra cond. Muir Mathieson 
Warsaw Concerto; 

Charles Williams and his Concert Orchestra 

Dream of Olwen (Solo piano: Arthur Dulay); 


Incidental Music from the film “While I live” SEG7600 





Tales from the Vienna Woods — Johann Strauss; 
The Blue Danube Waltz—Johann Strauss 





SEG7601 


“Three’s Company”: Teasin’; Yell for your Mama; 


Mother never told me; We have to be so careful SEG7602 





at the Organ of the Tower, Blackpool 
“ Marching with the Organ”: Sousa March Medley; March Medley SEG7599 


and his Orchestra,with the Coronets 
“Rhythm ’n’ Blues”: Rhythm’n’ Blues; Mama (He treats your daughter mean); 
Darlin’; Poppa Poppadopolis SEG7603 





and his Mambo Rhythm 
“Dance the Mambo”: Mambo Cubano; Puerto Rico; 
Boliviana; Mambo Braziliano 





and his Concert Orchestra 
“Ray Martin Specialities”? The Desperate Hours; 
If hearts could talk; The Elephants’ Tango; Blue Mirage._..__.._§_. SEG7605 


and his Orchestra “Texas Tea Party”: I gotta right to sing the Blues: 
Ain’t cha glad?; Texas Tea Party; Dr. Heckle and Mr. Jibe _._.__ SEG7606 


and his Twelve Clouds of Joy “Clouds of Joy”: Bearcat Shuffle: 
All the jive is gone; Moten Swing; Lotta sax appeal SEG7607 





“ Mary Lou’s Piano”: Mary’s special ; 


Corny Rhythm; Swingin’ for joy; Clean pickin’ SEG7608 
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by E.M.G. Handmade 
Gramophones Ltd. not only 
reviews each month the new 
releases of records, but indicates 


- the kind of instrument on which 


they can suitably be played. 
Also included is a list of records 
announced for future issue. In 
short, the wealth of information 
which is contained in it makes it 
a ““ must” for every collector 
of records. A twelve-month 
subscription costs only 10/- 

post free, or take advantage of 
our free copy offer and see for 
yourself how useful The Monthly 
Letter will be to you. No. 6 
Newman St., the home of good 
music, provides for music lovers 
all that they could require in 
the way of records, 

instruments and accessories, 
including the finest selection of 
long-playing records in London 
and six fully equipped audition 
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Another recent Ormandy-Philadelphia 
Orchestra disc is devoted to Tchaikovsky’s 
Romeo and Juliet, 1812 Overture and March 
Slave, all given the de-luxe treatment. 
Cantelli and the New York Philharmonic 
(again Columbia) are heard in Vivaldi’s 
Four Seasons. John Corigliano, the orches- 
tra’s concert master, is the soloist. This 
music-making is too thick and unstylistic 
for my taste. Something more in an 
appropriate style for the period involved is 
to be found on a London-Ojiseau-Lyre disc 
of concertos by Giovanni Paisiello, Francesco 
Durante, Domenica Auletta and Francesco 
Mancini, all composers of the eighteenth- 
century Neapolitan school. The first three 
composers are represented here by harpsi- 
chord concertos, played by Ruggero Gerlin 
and an orchestra under Louis de Froment. 
The Mancini is a concerto a quatre, not as 
interesting as the other works on the disc. 

On the current Epic list are the two 
Brahms ’Cello Sonatas, played by Tibor de 
Machula and Timo Makkila. ‘These are 
serious and musical performances, but not 
in the class of the Starker-Bogin collabora- 
tion on a Period disc. Epic also has a disc 
devoted to Mozart operatic and concert 
arias, in which Hilde Zadek sings with the 
Vienna Symphony under Bernhard Paum- 
gartner. Zadek presents this music in a 
large-scale manner. Not much subtlety is 
present, or much personality either ; but 
there is a good measure of control and a 
wide vocal range. The same orchestra and 
conductor, with Hubert Barwahser as flute 
soloist, are heard in Quantz’ Concerto in 
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G, Gluck’s Flute Concerto in G, and 
Mozart’s Andante in C for Flute. The 
Mozart work is a masterpiece ; the other 
two are pretty conventional pieces of music, 
in which one note is placed after another 
without any particular urgency. 

A fine performance of Rossini’s Stabat 
Mater is offered in a two-disc Decca set. 
The Rossini work, sung by Maria Stader, 
Marianna Radev, Ernst Hafliger and Kim 
Borg, is contained on three sides. On the 
fourth, Stader sings Mozart’s Exsultate, 
Jubilate. Ferenc Fricsay leads the RIAS 
Symphony and Chorus. He impresses 
more and more as a conductor. He has 
rhythm, seldom allows a phrase to get out 
of hand or a musical line to sag. 

London-Telefunken has released, on two 
discs, a collection entitled Sweelinck to 
Hindemith. Fritz Heitmann is the organist ; 
and the disc containing music by Pepping, 
Hindemith and Bach was reviewed in the 
June issue of THE GRAMOPHONE (the other 
disc has been available in England for a 
much longer time). Organ pieces by Bach 
(six chorale-preludes), Karg-Elert, Reger, 
Peeters, Raasted and Vierne are played on 
a Unicorn disc by John Harms, and played 
simply and directly. But the organ disc to 
end all organ discs has been sponsored by 
Columbia. It offers E. Power Biggs in 
fourteen performances of the same piece— 
Bach’s Toccata in D minor. The “ gim- 
mick” is that Biggs plays the work on 
fourteen different European organs. Well, 
it probably sounded like a good idea at the 
time. 





LETTER FROM FRANCE 


By IGOR B. MASLOWSKI 


ITH three new labels announced for the 

opening in September of the 1955-56 
season, there will be nearly seventy labels 
on the French market which, according to 
experts, is the world’s third largest after the 
United States and the British Common- 
wealth. They are Panthéon, Acropole and 
Vega. Panthéon, a subsidiary of Vox, yet 
not associated with Pathé-Marconi who 
are the regular distributors of Vox here, 
will be releasing at popular prices some of 
the Vox recordings deleted from the Pathé- 
Marconi catalogue or recordings never 
issued by P.-M. Acropole’s programme is to 
be announced shortly. As for Vega, not 
only are they the most important of the 
three, but are likely to become one of 
France’s leading groups. Besides taking 
over from Ducretet part of the Westminster 
catalogue—and later it seems the whole of 
it—and releasing some of the Spanish 
Exa-Hispavox product, they have an 
ambitious recording plan of modern music, 
both French and foreign. Among their 
first issues, due in September, are Poulenc’s 
Stabat Mater and André Jolivet’s Concerto 
for Ondes Martenot and _ orchestra. 
Incidentally, Vega are serving reviewers 
with specially pressed discs (label and 
sleeve different from the commercial ones), 


an example likely to be followed by other 
companies. Speaking of plans, it has been 
now confirmed by two or three of the 
largest disc groups that they will adopt this 
fall a double policy of increasing the 
number of their cheap series so as to 
attract a larger number of discophiles, 
while at the same time starting or increasing 
the release of de luxe issues, since some of the 
recent ones (Columbia’s Beethoven 
Quartet’s, | Pathé-Vox’s Brandenburg 
Concertos, etc.), although sold at higher 
prices than the current “‘ artistic ” records, 
proved to be commercially rewarding. 
Pathé-Marconi and Philips are among the 
companies to apply this new policy. 
Before the August lull, Pathé-Marconi, 
Philips and Ducretet-Thomson came out 
with massive releases. Among the P.-M. 
records so far unavailable in Britain, one 
should mention on the Voix de son Maitre 
label a beautiful version of Chausson’s 
Concerto in D for piano, violin and string 
quartet by Menuhin, Kentner and the 
Pascal Quartet and Vanni Marcoux’s 
interesting recording of Songs by Paul 
Delmet ; on the Columbia label two discs 
of Italian Baroque Music (Vivaldi, Tartini, 
Bonporti, Cambini, Albinoni and Pergolesi) 
by the Milano Archi group under Michel- 
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angelo Abbado (also first violin), and 
another vocal disc of works by Bassani, 
Scarlatti and Cimarosa, sung by Marcello 
Cortis, baritone, with the Ensemble 
Instrumental de Paris under Louis de 
Froment. Columbia have also released the 
fine Scala recording of Rossini’s Jtalian 
Girl in Algiers. From Pathé comes a lovely 
disc of French “* Songs of the Sea ”’ by the 
Marcel Noble Chorale, while among Pathé- 
Vox’s latest releases, Schubert’s “‘ Trout ”’ 
Quintet and Nocturne in E flat, Op. 148 
by the Barchet Quartet and Friedrich 
Wiihrer struck me as being of particular 
significance. 

From JDucretet come _ several Bach 
Cantatas among them Nos. 32, 106, 152 
and 196, superbly interpreted by Scherchen 
heading the Wiener Akademie Kammer- 
chor and the Vienna Opera Orchestra ; 
the six Bach Partitas for keyboard by 
Badura-Skoda ;_ Liszt’s 19 Rhapsodies by 
Farnadi and several Beethoven Quartets by 
the Barylli and Vienna Konzerthaus 
Quartets. 


Philips have released more selections 
from Viennese Operettas sung in German, 
including The Land of Smiles, Paganini, The 
Merry Widow, Countess Maritza and Der 
Karewitsch. ‘They also issued good recordings 
of Chopin’s four Ballades by Cor de Groot, 
and the Etudes, Op. 25, by Uninsky, 
Beethoven’s Piano Sonatas Nos. 2 and 26 
by Casadesus and Liszt’s Piano Concerto 
in A also by Casadesus with the Cleveland 
S.O. under George Szell, coupled with 
Weber’s Concertstiick in F min., Op. 79. 
Deutsche Grammophon’s_ release was 
smaller than usual and Stefan Askenase’s 
recording of five Chopin Nocturnes (No. 
16 to 20) will not meet, I am afraid, with 
an unanimous approval as French music 
lovers have very definite ideas as to how 
Chopin should be played. 

Pacific, whose own recording programme 
of classical music (they represent also the 
U.S. Allegro-Elite group) is but a modest 
one, have come out with superb interpreta- 
tions by the Parrenin Quartet of Schubert’s 
Quartet in E, Op. 105, No. 2, and Schu- 
mann’s in A minor, Op. 41. 

The brilliant Soviet pianist, Sviatoslav 
Rikhter, and the Moscow S.O. under 
Kondrashin, are at their best in Chant du 
Monde’s release on a 7-inch 33} r.p.m. disc 
of Prokofiev’s First Piano Concerto, while 
Paul Paray and the Detroit S.O. seemed 
to me rather cold in the twelfth version of 
Beethoven’s Pastorale to be released here 
(Mercury). Barclay Records pursue their 
programme of Folklore Music with a disc 
of Popular Hebrew Songs by Bracha 
Zefira, a treat for lovers of the genre. 


Les Discophiles Frangais go on releasing 
Mozart’s complete Piano Music by Lili 
Kraus, and Beethoven’s complete Piano 
Sonatas by Yves Nat, the latter having met 
with considerable enthusiasm. In the 
symphonic field, they have recently issued 
Mozart’s last four Symphonies by the Saar 
Chamber Orchestra under Karl Ristenpart, 
while in the vocal field they announce the 
imminent release of Monteverdi’s Fourth 
Book of Madrigals by the Vocal Ensemble 
Marcel Couraud on two 12-inch discs. The 
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same ensemble have recorded Schubert’s 
Songs for men’s voices (Nachigesang im 
Walde, Die Nachtigall and Im Gegenwartigen 
Vergangenes), the tenor soloist being Naan 
Pold. 

After issuing a couple of French made 
recordings by pianist Pierre Sancan, R.C.A. 
are now exclusively busy, in the classical 
field at least, releasing American recordings 
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by Toscanini, Stokowski, Munch, etc. 
most, if not all, of which are already 
available in Britain under the H.M.V. 
label. I am happy to state incidentally 
that the technical qualities of the French- 
pressed R.C.A. records have improved 
lately as compared with the previous re- 
leases, some of which had caused anxiety 
among collectors. 





ORCHESTRAL PROFILES No. 5 





L'ORCHESTRE NATIONAL DE LA 
RADIODIFFUSION FRANCAISE 


By JOSEPH E. POTTS 


T= French Radio, State-supported as is 
our own B.B.C., was four years behind 
us in the establishment of its own permanent 
symphony orchestra, for the Orchestre 
National was not formed until 1934. Under 
the direction of its first chief conductor, 
Desiré E. Inghelbrecht, it rapidly consoli- 
dated its position in the front rank of 
French orchestras, and in November, 1935, 
Toscanini showed his high opinion of its 
qualities by selecting it for a series of 
concerts which he gave at the Paris Opéra. 

The outbreak of war in September, 1939 
caused the cancellation of a projected 
European tour and a strategic withdrawal 
from the capital to Rennes where the 
Orchestre National continued its broad- 
casting duties from the Municipal Theatre 
until the Germans overran the whole of 
France. ‘Then, for a time, the orchestra 
ceased to exist. Some of its members were 
in prison camps and others were under strict 
Nazi observation. Those that were left to 
their own devices were fully occupied with 
the mere business of living and looking after 
their families during the chaotic period that 
followed the fall of France. In due course, 
things settled down and by March, 1941, the 
orchestra was reassembled in Marseilles 
under the Vichy Government; in September 
it recommenced its broadcasting activities. 
Emanuel Bondeville, musical director of 
Radiodiffusion Frangaise at that time, made 
determined and not unsuccessful efforts to 
keep French music-making alive and 
organised several festivals and a series of 
symphony concerts by the Orchestre 
National in Marseilles, conducted by Paul 
Paray. 

Marseilles remained the orchestra’s head- 
quarters until the end of 1943, and at the 
beginning of the following year a return 
home to Paris was possible and it resumed 
its work in the Old Conservatoire. After the 
liberation of France the Orchestre National 
began regular broadcast concerts from the 
Théatre des Champs Elysées and applied 
itself to the re-establishment of musical 
contact with the countries from which 
France had been cut off since 1940. Sir 
Adrian Boult was invited to conduct several 
of its concerts in the spring of 1945, and 
Benjamin Britten directed it in performances 
of his Sotrées Musicales and Les Illuminations, 
with Peter Pears as soloist in the latter. 


Under Manuel Rosenthal, its chief con- 
ductor for the first three years after the 
Liberation, the orchestra visited Brussels 
and Berlin, and Paul Kletzki took it to 
Switzerland. Since then the orchestra has 
made numerous and more extensive journeys. 
In the summer of 1947 it visited England 
for the first time, giving six concerts at 
the London Musical Festival at the 
Harringay Arena, all conducted by Manuel 
Rosenthal except for one under Sir Malcolm 
Sargent. Then, in October, 1948, it set sail 
for America for a prolonged tour, supported 
by the French Government, during which, 
under Charles Miinch, it gave forty-one 
concerts in forty-two days, visiting thirty-six 
cities and travelling across the States to the 
West Coast, south to New Orleans, north 
to Boston and on into Canada before 
returning to New York at the beginning of 
December for the final concert. New York 
is a city which regularly hears the Boston 
and Philadelphia orchestras as well as its 
own Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra, 
probably the three finest in a country that 
can claim to possess symphony orchestras of 
a virtuosity unexcelled elsewhere, and it was 
therefore a striking tribute to the French 
orchestra for Virgil Thompson to declare in 
the New York Herald Tribune after the 
orchestra’s first concert in New York in 
October that, at its best, it gave better 
performances than they in America were 
accustomed to hearing; he mentioned 
particularly the perfect unanimity of the 
strings and the precise balance between 
woodwind and brass. It is also worthy of 
note that the programme chosen for that 
concert—and repeated at a number of the 
orchestra’s other American concerts—was 
sensibly devoted entirely to French music, 
apart from a Toccata written specially for 
it by Walter Piston. Works by Berlioz, 
Honegger, Ravel and Roussel allowed the 
Orchestre National to display to the full its 
typically French qualities—its thinner but 
brilliant and exciting brass, its piquant 
strings, rather less rich, perhaps, than ours, 
and, above all, its magnificent woodwind, 
characteristics that are well brought out in 
many of the orchestra’s best recordings. 

In 1950 the Orchestre National gave six 
concerts at the Edinburgh Festival, two 
conducted by Roger Désormiére, two by 
Sir Thomas Beecham, and two by Leonard 
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Bernstein, and in the following year, under 
Ernest Bour, it was one of the orchestras 
that took part in the month-long Berlin 
Festival. In March, 1953, it was again in 
this country to give one concert at the 
Royal Festival Hall and two at the Free 
Trade Hall in Manchester in connection 
with that city’s centenary celebrations ; all 
three were conducted by Inghelbrecht. The 
following year it paid its second visit to the 
Edinburgh Festival to give three concerts 
under Charles Miinch. Apart from its 
journeyings abroad the Orchestre National 
is in regular demand at the annual summer 
festivals in France at such centres as 
Strasbourg, Aix-en-Provence, Besancon and 
Bordeaux. 

The orchestra has no permanent con- 
ductor-in-chief now. From the end of 
Manuel Rosenthal’s period as chief con- 
ductor in 1948 until early in 1952, when he 
suffered a severe illness, Roger Désormiére 
was its most frequent conductor, and in 
recent times Inghelbrecht, André Cluytens 
and Pierre Dervaux have rather dominated 
the scene, but many other eminent con- 
ductors from far and near have since the 
war shared the direction of the orchestra’s 
concerts. 

At the time of its formation, Inghelbrecht 
insisted that its members should be per- 
manent, selected by competition, and free 
to accept other engagements only when 
officially authorised to do so ; he stipulated 
that rehearsal time should be unusually 
generous and that the orchestra should not 
play more than two concerts a week; it 
was also his wish that at as many of the 
concerts as possible the orchestra should 
play before an audience. The principles he 
laid down twenty years ago have not been 
departed from materially and the orchestra’s 
normal schedule consists of six or seven 
broadcasts a month for each of which three 
to five rehearsals are held. Twice a month 
these broadcast concerts are open to the 
paying public, and more often than not 
invited audiences hear the remainder. Very 
occasionally the orchestra gives public 
concerts on its own account, independently 
of the Radiodiffusion Frangaise. 

Its broadcasting work is lightened by the 
French Radio’s maintenance of a second 
symphony orchestra—l’Orchestre Radio- 
Symphonique de la Radiodiffusion Frangaise 
—a body that is considered only slightly 
inferior to the Orchestre National. This 
second orchestra, established in 1935, is 
smaller than the Orchestre National—8o 
players as against 105—and differs from it 
in that some of its members are also members 
of one or other of the three Paris concert 
associations’ orchestras, those of the Colonne, 
Lamoureux and Pasdeloup concerts. It 
only rarely appears in public and enjoys a 
much more limited reputation than its 
famous sister orchestra. It, too, has recorded, 
and the appearance of its names on record 
labels will probably make its existence more 
widely known than hitherto. The Orchestre 
National has made many records and it has 
several times been awarded the annual 
Grand Prix du Disque. It will be observed 
that it is given its correct title in full on all 
the H.M.V. and Columbia records it has 
made, but that Capitol has not been so 
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RELEASE 


BEETHOVEN—Symphony No. 7, A major 
The Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra 
Conductor : EUGEN JOCHUM DGM 18069 


BEETHOVEN—Piano Concerto No. 4, G major 
WILHELM KEMPFF, Piano 

The Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra 

Conductor : PAUL VAN KEMPEN DG 16072 


CHOPIN—24 Preludes, Opus 28 
STEFAN ASKENASE, Piano DGM 19002 


Vi 
DVORAK—Violin Concerto, A major 


JOHANNA MARTZY, Violin 
RIAS Symphony Orchestra, Berlin 
Conductor : FERENC FRICSAY DGM 18152 


MO ZART—Symphonies Nos. 34 and 38 (Prague) 
The Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra - 
Conductor : IGOR MARKEVITCH DGM 18176 


RAVEL—String Quartet, F major 
LOEWENGUTH QUARTET, Paris DG 16073 


SCHUMAN N—Fantasia, C major, Opus I7 
ANDOR FOLDES, Piano DG 16076 


STRAUSS—Wine, Women and Song -_ Bitte schon 
Die Fledermaus—Quadrille - Leichtes Blut 


Wiirttembergisches Staatsorchester, Stuttgart 
Conductor : FERDINAND LEITNER DG 16003 


AVAILABLE Ist SEPTEMBER 


Please write for inclusion in our mailing lists to: 


HELIODOR RECORD COMPANY LIMITED - 8 CLARGES STREET + LONDON, W.1 * GROSVENOR 3095 
SUBSIDIARY COMPANY OF THE DEUTSCHE GRAMMOPHON GESELLSCHAFT HANNOVER 
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COLLARO TAPE 


SHORTLY AVAILABLE ! 


This new High Fidelity Tape Deck has been 
designed on Transcription quality principles for live 
Recording, Recording from F.M. Broadcasts, etc., 
and reproducing—including pre-recorded tapes. 


A twin-track model fitted with four heads, it 
runs at speeds of 3, 73 and 15 inches per second. 
It has low wattage input motors, and the tape 
tensioning is automatic. 


The operation and the braking are mechanical and performed =“ 


without the aid of rubber belts or solenoids. The 3-speed mechanism 
effects the final drive through the periphery of a heavyweight flywheel 
and is instantaneously reversible. The drive pulleys retract auto- 
matically when the machine is switched off. 


COLLARO 3-SPEED TRANSCRIPTION UNITS 


for truly faithful reproduction 
IMMEDIATELY AVAILABLE 
Entirely new type 3-speed mechanism ensures 
absolutely uniform speed with reproduction free 
from rumble and frequency modulation. Available 
for AC voltage of from 100/125 or 200/250 volts, at 
50 cycles per second. (60 cycle models also available.) 


Beautifully finished in hard, scratch-proof enamel. 
Standard colour, cream. 


COLLARO “54” HIGH FIDELITY RECORD CHANGER 


This famous record changer is at present being used by many leading Radio and Gramophone 
manufacturers. We hope that we will soon be able to announce its release to the general public. 


Collaro Gramophone Units type AC3/554 and Studio Pickups are now available. 
See them at the Radio Show, Earls Court, Aug. 23rd-Sept. 3rd. 
Stand No. 39 and Demonstration Room No. D.29. 


COLLARO LTD - RIPPLE WORKS - BY-PASS ROAD -: BARKING - ESSEX 
Telephone : RIPPLEWAY 553 Telegrams : KORLLARO, BARKING 
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proudly presents on October I, 1955 





complete with dialogue 


Htscsdhchdsdsdhdsdschdscechdhdsdedsdsdech decode dsdschdsdschchcscechesdedhdsdsdedsdsch asda 
2 By John Gay and Frederic Austin 4 
2 The singers: The players: et. 
+2 Macheath .. .. DENNIS NOBLE - .. Norman Shelley ote 
3 Polly Peachum .. CARMEN PRIETTO.. .. Molly Lawson a 
% Lucy Lockit _. MARTHA LIPTON .. _.. Olive Gregg 4 
3 Mr. Peachum .. RODERICK JONES .. .. Ivan Samson ee 
4 Mrs. Peachum .. MARJORIE WESTBURY .. Marjorie Westbury 4 
+~3 . Lockit 7 .. JOHN CAMBURN _... .. Ernest Jay a 
$ Filtch .... WILLIAM MCALPINE _.. Ian Sadler . 
# Conducted by RICHARD AUSTIN _ Directed by DOUGLAS CLEVERDON  & 
p 3-12" LPs RG76,77,78 4 
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For latest catalogue and free inclusion ARGO RECORD COMPANY LTD 
on our mailing list write to:— 29 George Street, London, W.1 
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accurate. Some of these records appear 
under the name “ French National Radio- 
diffusion Orchestra’? and others under 
“French National Symphony Orchestra ”’. 
Records issued more recently under the 
Ducretet-Thomson and London International 
labels bear the correct name. In connection 
with this matter of nomenclature it may, 
perhaps, be added that as the Radiodiffusion 
Frangaise maintains two symphony orches- 
tras, both of which have recorded, as well 
as another excellent and large orchestra 
which functions in a manner similar to that 
of our B.B.C. Theatre Orchestra, and six 
provincial broadcasting orchestras of various 
sizes and standards, the nebulous title, 
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** French Radio Orchestra ”’, so frequently 
used by those who write about recerds is 
completely uninformative. 

The Orchestre National’s repertoire is a 
very wide one; as is the case with other 
State-supported broadcasting systems, which 
can afford to forget box-office worries in 
their programme policies, the Radiodiffusion 
Frangaise sees to it that adequate attention 
is given to contemporary and seldom-played 
music and, generally speaking, the Orchestre 
National’s programmes are very much more 
adventurous than those of the other Paris 
orchestras, which, truth to tell, are, if 
anything, less ambitious in this matter than 
our own. 





ANALYTICAL NOTES 
AND FIRST REVIEWS 


By 
ROGER FISKE 
MALCOLM MACDONALD - 
LIONEL SALTER 





ORCHESTRAL 


BACH. Suite No. 1 in C major, BWV 
1066. Suite No. 3 in D major, 
BWV 1068. Berlin Chamber 
Orchestra conducted by Hans von 
Benda. Telefunken LGX66040 (12 in., 
36s. 54d.). 

Suite No.1: 
Prades Orch., Casals 
Philharmonia, Klemperer 
Suite No.3: 
Stuttgart Chamber, Munchinger 


(11/50) LX3002 
Philharmonia, Klemperer (4/55) 383CX1240 


Vereinigung der Bachwoche Ansbach, 

Rieger. APM14033 

A strange state of affairs, when it seems 
easier to obtain a good, stylish performance 
of Pérotin than of a Mozart piano concerto 
or a Bach suite. You’d think that for the 
Third Suite in particular, being a popular 
work, it should be possible to find a satisfy- 
ing recording ; but the nearest we have 
ever got was the Stuttgart Chamber 
Orchestra’s nearly five years ago, where the 
recorded quality (edgy in string tone) let 
down the very high standard of the per- 
formance. For this was true-size Bach, 
played in chamber style, with vitality and 
finesse. Klemperer’s Third Suite was indeed, 
as D.S.’s review had it, lumpy and turgid ; 
it was undistinguished and dull, and often 
ragged—one of the poorest performances 
€ver put up by the Philharmonia. Turning 
to the new issue, we notice that the sleeve 
design shows an enormous close-up of part 
of a stringed instrument. Absit omen, We Cry ; 
but alas! our apprehensions are justified. 


(1/54) 33CX1108 
(4/55) 33CX1239 


TREVOR HARVEY - 
ANDREW PORTER :- 
DENIS STEVENS ‘ 


PHILIP HOPE-WALLACE 
ALEC ROBERTSON 
ROGER WIMBUSH 


If this is the Berlin Chamber Orchestra, 
what would their big body sound like ? 
Here the double-basses tramp about as if 
in the thick of Gétterdimmerung ; the general 
tone is massive, the treatment of the dances 
pompous in the extreme. There is, as we 
feared, no continuo audible (though it is 
referred to in the sleeve note) : the decora- 
tions and passing-notes in the Air will make 
musicologists sigh. Benda has the singularly 
unconvincing idea of following a heavy- 
footed Gavotte I with a much faster second 
Gavotte. The players are good by traditional 
nineteenth century lights; but this isn’t 
nineteenth century music. 

For the First Suite we haven’t even a 
Stuttgart recording. The Prades version, 
though it has “ intensity of string playing ” 
(A.P.’s phrase), has odd, coarse acoustics, 
and, more important, no fifth movement. 
Here the Klemperer is slightly better: the 
historical style is not right, certainly, and 
phrasing is intermittent, but the Philhar- 
monia woodwind cheers us up, the Gavotte 
and Menuet are refreshingly light, and 
among other saving graces a harpsichord is 
just audible. The Berlin issue is thoroughly 
elephantine, making me think of nothing 
so much as the monster Crystal Palace 
Handel festivals of last century. The basses 
loom gigantic ; the strings are so deafening 
in the fast section of the Overture that I was 
glad D.S. was not reviewing, since he would 
indubitably have had an apoplexy. The 
Forlane is slow and lumpy, the Bourrée 
portentous ; the players slash away at the 
Gavotte, and the returns to the reprise of 
both the first Gavotte and the first Menuet are 
deplorably untidy. A harpsichordist appears 
to have turned up at the recording session 
in time for the Gavotte onwards. Never 
mind: I understand that another set of 
the Suites is due soon from another source : 
let’s cross our fingers. 
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BEETHOVEN. Overtures: Leonore 
No. 1; Leonore No. 2; Leonore 
No. 3; Fidelio. Philharmonia 
Orchestra conducted by Otto 
Klemperer. Columbia 33CX1270 
(12 in., 36s. 54d.). 
Ovs. Leonore 1, 2,3 and Fidelio: 
Vienna Op. Orch., Scherchen 
Leonore Nos. 1 and2: 
Vienna Phil., Krauss 


(4/55) LW5164 
Leonore No. 3 and Fidelio Ov. : 
Vienna Phil., Krauss (4/55) LW5165 


Otto Klemperer is perhaps the last of the 
great romantic conductors. It is to his 
performances of Beethoven that we turn, to 
his and Karajan’s, now that Furtwangler 
can no longer come to London to give 
concerts with the Philharmonia Orchestra. 
On Vox we have already Klemperer’s 
splendid readings of the Fifth and “Pastoral” 
Symphonies, and the Missa Solemnis ; per- 
haps Columbia are now to give us some of 
the other fine things; the “ Eroica” 
would be particularly welcome. 

Of the four Leonore/Fidelio Overtures 
Klemperer gives deeply felt, deeply pon- 
dered readings ; and yet I cannot feel that 
they represent him at quite his finest. Why 
not, I find it a little hard to say, apart.from 
the evident fact that the recording is not 
quite as round, as lifelike, as one would like. 
There is an occasional shade of roughness 
in it, and the string detail is not always 
exactly defined. But generally, the playing 
is not quite as neat and precise as in the best 
of Klemperer’s concerts with this orchestra. 
The tempi are finely chosen, and con- 
vincing in the way that Weingartner’s were, 
but the pulse is not always quite steady, nor 
are the dynamics always minutely con- 
trolled. 

On the whole, I think the two Decca 
MPs by Krauss and the Vienna Philhar- 
monic more recommendable ; in these there 
are some memorable phrases from the 
Viennese players—while nothing is exactly 
memorable in the Philharmonia perform- 
ances. Moreover the Deccas are more richly 
recorded, cost just a very little less, and will 
help those collectors who already have 
cherished Weingartner, Toscanini or Furt- 
wangler versions to avoid overlapping. 
Those with the complete H.M.V. Fidelio, 
for instance, may not require further 
versions of the Fidelio and Leonore No. 3 
Overtures, which are both included in the 
set ; by buying LW5164 they can complete 
the series. A.P. 


(8/54) WLP5177 


BEETHOVEN. Concerto No. 4 in G 
major, Op. 58. Wilhelm Kempff 
(piano). Berlin Philharmonic 
Orchestra conducted by Paul van 
Kempen. D.G.G. DG16072 (10 in., 
27s. 34d.). 

Backhaus, Le Kae og 7 1 33C1007 
i i i ia, ajan fr 

Novaes V.P.O., Klemperer (8/58) PL7090 

Badura-Skoda, Vienna Op., Scherchen 


(2/54) WLP5143 

i ia, Cluytens 
Solomon, Philharmonia, Cluy 3/64) (H)BLP1036 
Curzon, V.P.O., Knappertsbusch (10/54) 
De Groot, V.S.O., Otterloo (8/55) ABR4038 


This does not quite match up to the 
recent first-class version of the Emperor 
made by the same artists, reviewed last 
July. Most of the virtues are still there— 
the playing and the recording are good 
throughout—but in the first movement 
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Kempff seems to lack effortless repose: 
a quality difficult to communicate, but one 
essential to the ideal performance of this 
particular movement. There are little 
scurryings, and occasional petulant thrusts 
of forcefulness ; nothing really serious, but 
enough to make us less angry at having to 
reject the version on account of another 
fault that is comparatively serious: most 
unsuitable cadenzas. These reminded me 
of many composers, but not of Beethoven : 
and such invention is not, in this work, 
called for. Nobody with a sense of the 
historical will object to a classical cadenza, 
on any one public occasion, being un- 
familiar, exploratory, or extemporised— 
given in each case, obviously, decently 
competent authorship. But a gramophone 
recording is not a single public occasion ; 
it is a permanency, designed for repetition, 
and the maximum authenticity and mini- 
mum experimentation is called for. 
Beethoven himself wrote two alternative 
cadenzas to the first movement of this 
concerto, and one to the last: these are 
the ones, on record, to use. 

De Groot does use them, and in so doing 
enables me to express a clear preference 
for his Philips version over its new com- 
petitor, where otherwise the preference 
might only be marginal. For this new 
D.G.G. version is a good one, and so are 
some of the others ; but Philips ABR4038 
is Outstanding. M.M. 


BEETHOVEN. Symphony No. 2 in D 
major, Op. 36. Concertgebouw 
Orchestra conducted by Eduard 
van Beinum. Philips ABR4036 
(10 in., 27s. 33d.). 
V.P.O., Schuricht 


“a Par S.0., Goossens (5/54) (H)ALP1134 


N.B.C. S.0., Toscanini (7/54) (H)ALP1145 
Phil. S.O. of London, Scherchen (8/55) WLP5362 


The appearance of another Beethoven 
No. 2 hard on the heels of last month’s 
Scherchen recording gives me a chance to 
correct a stupid statement I made about 
Beethoven’s metronome marks. I said that 
he gave none to this symphony. What I 
should have remembered is that he did 
add them later on, in 1817—as, indeed, he 
did at that time to all the first eight 
symphonies. Scherchen’s performance, as I 
suspected, does conform as near as matters 
to those metronome marks. 

Now to the latest issue of this symphony. 
Not a very vital performance, I am afraid, 
and in no way competing with either 
Toscanini or Scherchen. It has no sparkle 
ard, when it comes to the Finale, none of 
the boisterous outbursts and crackling 
excitement that are so essential. 

For one thing, the outbursts have no real 
power and I think the lack of this must be 
attributed, not only to the performance 
but to the recording, which itself lacks 
brilliance and punch. And in the slow 
movement somebody should have seen that 
when the clarinets take over the opening 
tune, their top notes (concert E’s) did not 
disappear, as they do both at the start of 
the movement and in the similar place 
later on. This is the sort of thing that would 
do little to spoil one’s enjoyment of a single 
concert performance but becomes in- 
creasingly tiresome on a record. 


(9/52) LX T2724 
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It is worth noting that the symphony 
now appears complete on a 10-inch disc. 
Advantage: you don’t have to buy any- 
thing else with it. Disadvantage: you 
have to turn over in the middle of the slow 
movement. Of the rest, Schuricht and 
Goossens are now uneconomical in that 
each is spread over both sides of a 12- 
incher. Toscanini and Scherchen are 
nicely played on a single 12-inch side, 
with the Fourth and Eighth, respectively, 
on the reverse. And they are the recom- 
mended performances, too. T.H. 


BEETHOVEN. Symphony No. 4 in B 
flat major, Op. 60. Philharmonia 
Orchestra conducted by Herbert 
von Karajan. Scena: Ah, Perfido! 
Op. 65. Elisabeth Schwarzkopf 
(soprano). Philharmonia Orchestra 
conducted by Herbert von Karajan. 
Columbia 33CX1278 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 


Symphony No. 4: 
L.P.O., Solti 
V.P.O., Furtwaengler 
Belgian Rad. S.O., Andre 
Concertgebouw, Krips (3/54) LX T2874 
N.B.C., Toscanini (7/54) (H)ALP1145 


This new Beethoven Fourth seems to 
me to be, in style, a very happy medium. 
And it is very well recorded ; a formidable 
combination of virtues indeed. 


Curiously, not only a happy medium but 
also the extremes of reasonable style in 
this work are to be had well represented on 
disc. A leisurely vista is opened up by 
Krips in his Decca version, and the Dutch 
players support the width of vista by fine 
individual playing. But this is at—-not 
beyond—the limit: a wider vista would be 
insupportable by the best playing in the 
world. At the other extreme an imperious 
thrusting through of the work may be 
experienced by listening to Toscanini on 
H.M.V.; less individually good playing 
is here necessary, which is in fact just as 
well. Again the style is at, not beyond, 
the limit: but an even more imperious 
performance would be silly. 


(5/51) LXT2564 
(6/53) (H)ALP1059 
(3/54) LGX66010 


A listener less concerned to explore the 
limits than to lie happily and safely between 
them may be recommended unreservedly 
to the new Karajan ; for if earlier issues of 
Beethoven symphonies under his direction 
have been forceful in style but rough in 
sound, ‘this new one relents sufficiently to 
allow the Philharmonia to play beautifully, 
and is mellifluous in sound into the bargain. 
Just one occasion, perhaps, for more force : 
could not the horns have more victoriously 
signalled the end of the scherzo ? They are, 
however, here audible ; and they have not 
always been so. 


Whereas Krips demands a whole disc, 
and Toscanini is content with a single side, 
not too well recorded (his backing is a very 
good Second Symphony), the middle 
path steered by Karajan involves just the 
symphony’s finale going over onto the 
second side. This leaves room for 
Beethoven’s quasi-operatic scena Ah, Perfido! 
—a most admirable choice of fill-up, for 
the conventional separation on disc of 
vocal and instrumental music is surely both 
artificial and unnecessary ? After all, music 
doesn’t cease to be music merely because it 
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becomes vocal—or at least not necessarily 
so: it all depends. 

Miss Schwarzkopf is one of the singers 
in whose hands music is normally quite 
safe. For an opinion on whether, on this 
particular occasion, she fulfils all Beethoven’s 
demands entirely successfully, readers are 
referred to P. H.-W.’s review in_ the 
operatic section (Beethoven), where this 
version of the scena is considered alongside 
another. M.M. 


BERLIOZ. Carnaval Romain—Over- 
ture. Minuet of the Will o’ the 
Wisps and Dance of the Sylphs 
from ‘“‘ The Damnation of Faust ”’. 
Concertgebouw Orchestra of 
Amsterdam conducted by Eduard 
van Beinum. Decca LW5176 (10 in.. 
18s. o}d.). 

The Minuet deserves a first prize, both 
for its performance and its recording. This 
is outstandingly attractive: delicate, 
vivacious playing and everything as clear 
as crystal. The Dance of the Sylphs is as good, 
except that here I was conscious of surface 
noise. It does have to be an impeccable 
surface, of course, not to obtrude in this 
very quiet little piece. 

The Overture is well played too, though 
I think a slightly slower tempo for the 
opening cor anglais tune is desirable, some- 
thing more relaxed. However, as it comes 
three times over, better a little too fast than 
a little too slow. The rest is brilliantly 
played, with hardly a trick missed. 

An outstanding record, both in playing 
and in recording. The label, by the way, 
misleads, for it states that the ‘‘ Damnation 
of Faust’’ side includes the Hungarian 
March, which is not so. The sleeve is 
correct. T.H. 


BERLIOZ. Marche hongroise, Act | ; 
Danse des Sylphes, Act 2 ; Menuet 
des Follets, Act 3 from ‘“ La Dam- 
nation de Faust”, Op. 24. Marche 
Troyenne, Act 1 from “‘ Les Troyens’”’, 
Overtures: Le Carnaval Romain, 
Op. 9; Le Corsaire, Op. 21. Phil- 
harmonia Orchestra conducted by 
Wilhelm Schiichter. Parlophone 
PMCio022 (12 in., 32s. 44d.). 

We go into French for the second record 
this month of the ‘“‘ Damnation de Faust ”’ 
pieces, this time with the Marche Hongroise. 
However, as an English orchestra is playing 
under a German conductor, I shall continue 
in English ! 

The Hungarian March gets a splendid 
performance, at a very brisk tempo and 
played with admirable freshness all round. 
The recording is good, with a quite different 
acoustic from the Decca Berlioz listed above, 
with more hall resonance, making it less 
crystal clear but warm and brilliant. Ihe 
Dance of the Sylphs is good too, but the per- 
formances do not keep up their standard in 
the Minuet unfortunately, where the rather 
flabby playing does not compare with van 
Beinum’s delightful delicacy. 

On the reverse side, however, we get two 
excellent overtures. Good as van Beinum’s 
Roman Carnival is, I just prefer this one, for 
its introduction does get that slightly more 
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relaxed tempo. The Corsair only wants more 
telling trombones at a couple of places (just 
after letter B in the score and in the similar 
place later on). 


Both of these Berlioz records should be 
heard by anyone who is looking out for 
good performances and recordings of the 
pieces. The choice will probably depend 
on two things. What you think of 
Schiichter’s way of playing the Minuet 
compared with van Beinum’s: and which 
kind of recorded sound you prefer. T.H. 


BRAHMS. Concerto No. 1 in D minor, 
Op. 15. Solomon (piano), Phil- 
harmonia Orchestra conducted by 
Rafael Kubelik. H.M.V. ALP1172 
(12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

Curzon, Concertgebouw, Beinum (11/53) LXT2825 
Malcuzynski, Philharmonia, Rieger 
(11/53) 38CX1048 
Wiihrer, Vienna Philharmonia, Swarowsky 
(1/54) PL8000 
Backhaus, Vienna P.O., Boehm (2/54) LXT2866 
Serkin, Cleveland, S.O., Szell (7/55) ABL3028 


The sixth version of Brahms Op. 15 to 
date, but no change in the position as at 
July, when I found the _ Serkin-Szell 
performance the most satisfying of the five 
then available. It seems to me that the 
combination of Solomon and Kubelik 
could have produced a superlative record- 
ing, but there must have been a lack of 
watchfulness in the making of the disc, for 
there are many flaws in balance and, 
interpretation. 

Normally the Philharmonia strings are 
excellently blended and balanced, but for 
some reason there is a predominance of 
viola tone in this disc, and it causes trouble 
at certain points in the first two movements. 
At I (260) there is an important entry of 
the espressivo theme in ’cellos and basses. 
But it can hardly be heard through the 
irrepressibly enthusiastic see-sawing of 
violas, doubled at odd moments by bassoon 
and clarinet. Brahms marks the theme 
piano, the accompanying motive pianissimo : 
what one hears is exactly the reverse. The 
same thing happens at I (268), and these 
points should be compared with the 
Philips disc, where the correct balance has 
been achieved. 

Solomon takes a broad and impressive 
view of the first movement, and on the 
whole he lets us hear more detail than 
Serkin, especially in the passages where 
Brahmsian cross-rhythms come to the fore: 
I (167) and I (391). Serkin concentrates, it 
seems to me, on firmer outlines, which 
certainly go with the brisker tempo he 
takes. I do not dislike Kubelik’s slower 
introduction, but it has not the same drive 
and power that Szell’s has, and it goes 
without saying that the pianists in each case 
fall in with, or possibly dictate, the general 
feeling and mood of each movement. It 
seems, nevertheless, that Solomon could 
have given a little more weight to the 
imitative left-hand part in the poco pii 
moderato section at I (158), though the 
effect is better in the recapitulation, where 
both pianist and orchestra appear to have 
settled down. 

Solomon’s beautifully played slow move- 
ment is spoilt for me by two things, one of 
them technical, and the other interpretative. 
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First, sadly enough, there is considerable 
surface noise for the first two minutes or so. 
This fault may possibly be restricted to my 
review pressing. However, what must 
remain is Solomon’s constant anticipation 
of the dolce e legato passages at II (29, 33, 
87, 91). Each time the arpeggiated octave 
in the right hand is played as if the lower 
note had been written as an acciacatura 
before the main beat, and the result is a 
somewhat illogical discord. The worst of 
these four places is the last (bar 91) where 
the f-natural of the piano digs mercilessly 
in the ribs of the f-sharp which is the 
mediant of the last chord in bar go. Since 
the f-sharp is played by the rather forward- 
sounding violas, the clash is momentarily 
unpleasant. This is a great pity, as it is the 
kind of thing that could be spotted at 
rehearsal, and eliminated before the record- 
ing itself were made. 


In the finale, the tempi are almost in the 
same ratio as those of the first movement. 
Solomon takes 11’ 20”, giving a splen- 
did and brilliant performance that is 
probably the best of all six. The crystal 
clarity of his passage-work cannot be 
matched by Serkin, who finishes the move- 
ment off in 10’ 29”; but the recording 
and acoustic of the Philips disc once again 
help Serkin to concentrate on crisp and 
deftly-drawn outlines. The _ orchestral 
support in the Philips disc is much better, 
for the Philharmonia basses are still muzzy, 
and the G-flat scale on unison violins and 
violas at III (208) gives a fortunately rare 
example of bad intonation. This section 
would have been well worth a re-take. 

My choice, then, remains with Philips 
for a number of reasons, though I very 
much regret that small and avoidable 
points of detail have ruined what might 
have been a splendid interpretation by 
Solomon and Kubelik. D.S. 


BRUCH. Concerto No. 1 in G minor, 


Op. 26. 

PROKOFIEV. Concerto No. 1 in D 
major, Op. 19. David Oistrakh 
(violin). London Symphony Orch- 
estra conducted by Lovro von 
Matacic. Columbia 33CX1268 (12 
in., 36s. 54d.). 

Bruch Concerto : 


Campoli, N.S.O., Kisch 
(8/51) LXT2596 or (12/54) LXT2904 


Varga, Philharmonia, Susskind 
(3/54) 33SX1017 
(4/54) (H)ALP1124 


teinberg 
! (12/54) CTL7059 
Francescatti, N.Y. S.0., Mitropoulos 


(12/54) ABR4011 

Prokofiev Concerto : 
Odnoposov, Zurich, Hollreiser (4/53) CLP1160 
Milstein, St. Louis S.O., Golschmann CTL7095 


A first-class recording helps this version 
of the Bruch Concerto into the category of 
a winner; that, and Oistrakh’s first-class 
performance. His technical wizardry can 
be taken for granted, but here there is, too, 
some unbending towards the warm romanti- 
cism the work requires. There is warmth, 
also, on the orchestra’s part ; I don’t recall 
the London Symphony Orchestra playing 
in quite this style before. The addition of 
all these virtues results in an unhesitating 
recommendation: for plain enticement of 


affection I would still indict Campoli, but 


Heifetz, L.S.O., Sargent 
Milstein, Pittsburgh, S.0., S 
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the recording of his accompaniment cannot 
compare with that of Oistrakh. 

The Prokofiev is an interesting work. it 
dates from the years of the 1914 war, but 
is mostly in a simple lyrical style that 
Prokofiev went some way towards recaptur- 
ing, not entirely successfully, in the last 
years of his life. The principal lyricism is 
in the first movement; the second is a 
4/4 scherzo ; the third veers again towards 
the lyrical, which it finally achieves in a 
coda by reverting to the material of the 
first movement. The general shape is thus 
identical to that of the Walton Viola 
Concerto, and other more detailed resem- 
blances may strike the listener who is 
familiar with either work as he hears the 
other. 

Ojistrakh’s style suits the earlier concerto 
ideally, and his performance is entirely 
convincing. In one place in the scherzo, 
though, he misses a point by just riding over 
it: Prokofiev marks a passage sul ponticello, 
con tutta forza, ff ; and then repeats the same 
passage con sordino, p. As Oistrakh plays it, 
I can hear neither ponticello, nor sordino, 
nor any dynamic difference. The deficiency 
is odd enough, though, to arouse supposition 
that there must be a reason for it. 

The orchestra plays every bit as well as 
for the Bruch on the reverse, and the 
recording, also, is equally good. On several 
counts the Odnoposov version is out- 
classed ; but that Nixa disc has one great 
incidental advantage—an appropriate and 
excellent backing in the Stravinsky Concerto 
for Piano and Wind, considerably more 
rewarding than might be supposed. The 
Milstein version of the Prokofiev is not yet 
available for review. M.M. 


BRUCKNER. Symphony No. 4 in E 
flat major, “ Romantic”. Phil- 
harmonia Orchestra conducted by 
Lovro von Matacic. Columbia 
33CXS1274-33CX1275 (two 12 in., 
61s. od.). 


V.S.O., Klemoverer 
Netherlands Rad. P.O., K 


(11/53), (7/54) PL6930 
empen 
(11/54) LGX66026-7. 


BRUCKNER. Symphony No. 4 in E 
flat major, “ Romantic ”’. 

WAGNER. Siegfried Idyll. Vienna 
Philharmonic Orchestra conducted 
by Hans Knappertsbusch. Decca 
LXT5064-5 (two 12 in., 72s. 11d.). 
Symphony No.4: 


V.S.O., Klemperer (11/53) (7/54) PL6930 
Netherlands Rad. P.O., K 


., Kempen 


(11/54) LGX66026-7 
Siegfried Idyll : 


Stuttgart Chamber Orch., Munchinger 
(7/52) LX T2669 
Philharmonia, Cantelli (1/54) (H)ALP1086 
Berlin P.O., Otterloo (2/55) ABR4026 
Munich Op. Orch., Konwitschny ULP9063 
It is a sad reflection on the gramophone 
repertory that while five symphonies of 
Bruckner remain unrecorded (and how 
keenly Hans Redlich’s new Master Musician, 
on Bruckner and Mahler, whets the desire 
to hear Nos. 1 and 2), there should be four 
competitive versions of the Fourth Sym- 
phony on the market. For it is to the 
gramophone that we must look for our 
Bruckner. Occasionally there is a concert 
performance in London: Klemperer con- 
ducted the Fourth, Bruno Walter gave a 
wonderfully loving performance of the 
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Ninth, during the last concert season. But 
the Proms (which can find room for two 
performances of the ‘“‘Emperor’’ Concerto !) 
are presenting no Bruckner—nor any 
Mahler for that matter. More com- 
mercially minded impresarios fight shy of 
billing a Bruckner symphony, for it does not 
draw nearly as well as the ‘* Emperor ” 
Concerto. So those who love Bruckner must 
turn to their gramophones ! 

But alas, although in these four versions 
of the Fourth Symphony we can find all the 
virtues that we look for in a Bruckner 
performance, no single set contains them all. 
Perhaps it would be best to start with a 
summary of the virtues and defects : 

Telefunken: pro: the most Brucknerian 
reading, the “ good ” text ; con: a transfer 
from 78s, no repeat of the Scherzo (we have 
to put the needle back to the beginning after 
the Trio, and then jump up and move it on 
the Finale, so as not to get the Trio again), 
an unrecommended “ fill-up ”’. 

Vox: pro: the “‘ good” text, economy 
(only two sides); con: rather hurried 
tempi. 

Columbia: pro: a fine, vigorous reading, 
magnificent recording, no possibly un- 
wanted coupling ; con: the 1889 text. 

Decca: pro: magnificent recording ; 
con: the 1880 text. 

Before going into the intricate question of 
texts, we should quote a sentence from Dr. 
Redlich’s new book: ‘‘ In whatever guise 
it appears this ‘Romantic’ Symphony 
will continue to remain Bruckner’s most 
lovable, most popular and most easily 
performable work ”’. But the question of 
text is important. The “‘standard”’ version 
now is the Urfassung (original version), 
edited by Robert Haas and published by 
the Brucknerverlag of Wiesbaden (obtain- 
able in this country from Hinrichsen, at 
15s. 6d.). This represents as nearly as may 
be what we may presume to be Bruckner’s 
final intention, and is the score used by Van 
Kempen and Klemperer in their recordings. 

But the version in which the Symphony 
first became popular was not this 1879-80 
one, but a later recension, heavily edited 
(with Bruckner’s connivance) by Loewe 
and Schalk. This version was first per- 
formed by Richter in 1888, and also used 
by Mahler and Weingartner. It was pub- 
lished in 1889, in a score which apparently 
abounded with misprints. Hans Redlich 
has recently revised it for Eulenburg, and 
this Eulenburg miniature score is now also 
obtainable (gs.). In this version the colour 
is laid on more thickly and more diversely ; 
70 bars have been cut from the repeat of the 
Scherzo; the Finale is 35 bars shorter. 
The scoring is frequently changed—in the 
sort of way that a conductor would change 
it. For example, flutes and oboes reverse 
roles in the Trio; the clarinet phrase at 
the end of the slow movement is divided 
between oboe and clarinet ; at bars 110ff. 
of the Finale the clarinet steals a phrase 
from the violins, and at bar 130 from the 
second violins. ‘Tempo and dynamic 
indications have been heavily sprinkled 
over the score, nearly always with the 
intention of making more effective “‘points”’. 
. For example, Bruckner marked the 12 bars 
starting at letter G in the first movement 
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ppp sempre, without further indication ; the 
later score mutes the strings, gives a pp 
marking, marks a swelling and a sinking on 
the second limb of the phrase, and starts 
the third with a mf p. 

As Dr. Redlich points out in his Grove 
article on the composer, Bruckner was ready 
to make concessions, chiefly in the form of 
cuts, which should allow his music to 
become more readily popular—concessions 
which he hoped would later become 
unnecessary. ‘“‘ The form of Bruckner’s 
symphonies ”’, says Dr. Redlich, “is cer- 
tainly more characteristic without the cuts, 
and his orchestration—without Wagnerian 
doublings and subtleties of light and shade— 
has a far more personal and individual 
ring ”’. 

And so it is rather surprising to find that 
in the two new recordings under review the 
conductors have both decided to use the 
1889 score (the Decca disc is mislabelled 
with the tempo indications of the Urfassung). 
. Those who feel very strongly about -this 
must therefore choose between the Tele- 
funken and the Vox; I need not repeat 
here the comparisons (see THE GRAMOPHONE 
for November, 1954) ; briefly, I find Van 
Kempen’s the more comfortable, sympa- 
thetic and lovable performance, though the 
Vox disc has a slightly more vivid recording. 
Those who are content to hear the 1889 
score will on the whole, I think, be better 
served by the Columbia version. But this 
is very much a matter of personal taste, and 
intending purchasers should try to hear 
both. Neither could really be considered an 
ideal reading: one is perhaps too dramatic, 
the other not dramatic enough. 

** Dramatic ”’ is not exactly the word for 
a Bruckner performance, but by it I mean 
that Lovro von Matacic tends in places to 
step up the crescendos and accelerandos a 
little more than the flow of the music would 
seem to require—to be a little too excitable 
here and there. Knappertsbusch is more 
easy-going, sometimes so much so that his 
amble becomes a pedestrian stroll. Both 
orchestras play extremely well. The Vienna 
Philharmonic produces its usual tonally 
beautiful, full, smooth sound; the con- 
tribution of the Philharmonia is brighter, 
more vigorous, more thrilling in_ the 
climaxes. Both recordings are first-rate— 
the Columbia one having a shade more 
** presence ”’. 

In the first movement there is little in it. 
Matacic seems to me to score decisively in 
the Andante, by adopting a slower tempo 
and giving a more eloquent reading than 
Knappertsbusch—who seems to take this 
beautiful movement rather too much for 
granted. But there are some passages in the 
Columbia version which could with 
advantage have been remade before the 
tapes were passed. In bars 21-4 the second 
and third horns are tentative. At bar 136 
the flute plays a wrong note. At bar 188 the 
woodwind chording is not together. But the 
lovely viola tune is always more expressive 
in this version. Klemperer, incidentally, 
adopts a still faster tempo than either in his 
reading. 

In the Scherzo I prefer the quicker tempo 
and the bigger climaxes of Matacic—here 
they are amply justified. But Klemperer’s 


‘decision to 
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slower tempo for the short pastoral Trio 
might well be preferred. The rescoring 
here seems a very definite loss: the oboe/ 
clarinet doubling of the tune, as heard in 
the Klemperer and Von Kempen perform- 
ances, has a rustic attractiveness lost in the 
flute/clarinet doubling used in the two new 
versions. In the Finale I again find Matacic’s 
more vivid handling of the music the more 
impressive. I must not however leave the 
impression that the new Decca issue is 
anything but a very enjoyable one. 

Each version takes three sides. The 
Columbia leaves side four blank, and sells 
at an accordingly reduced price. The 
Sieg fried Idyll, which serves as a “ fill-up ”’ 
to the Decea, is a beautifully played, serene 
performance, without however having that 
magical quality which makes us hang on 
every note, such as we know in the H.M.V. 
Cantelli version. 

One useful purpose is served by this 
quadruplication: we are now able to assess 
for ourselves the effect of the rescorings ; 
for, as Dr. Redlich remarks, “‘ the question 
of these Urfassungen is fundamentally not 
a philological but an artistic one’. My own 
impression, after listening to these four 
versions over a period of some weeks, is 
that the Urfassung of the Fourth Symphony 
is in almost every way preferable. A.P. 


CHOPIN. Concerto No. 1 in E minor, 
Op. 11. Artur Rubinstein (piano). 
Los Angeles Philharmonic Orch- 
estra conducted by Alfred Wallen- 
stein. H.M.V. ALP1250 (12 in., 
36s. 54d.). 

Brailowsky, R.C.A. S.O., Steinberg 
(1/53) (H)ALP1015 
Mewton-Wood, Netherlands P.O., Goehr 
(3/53) CLP1153 
Horszowski, Vienna Municipal, Swarowsky 
(8/53) PL7870 
Musulin, Stuttgart Rad. S.O., Mullerkray 


(6/54) PLP574 
Gulda, L.P.O., Boult (7/54) LXT2925 


Badura-Skoda, Vienna Op., Rodzinski 
4/55) WLP5308 
Francois, Conservatoire, Tzipine (4/55) 383CX1238 


It is fortunate that several great 
interpreters put some of their finest readings 
on record before going to live in America. 
In the case of Rubinstein one thinks of the 
original series of Chopin recordings, the 
Tchaikovsky First Concerto with Barbirolli, 
the Brahms B flat with Coates, and the 
Chopin E minor with the London Sym- 
phony Orchestra under Barbirolli. The 
disparity between this new Chopin Concerto 
and the older one is less than that between 
the two versions of the Brahms—some of the 
magic is still there—but the brilliance, the 
flash and the fire, have gone out of the first 
movement, and the accompaniment is far 
from perfect. 

Praise to RCA Victor for the initial 
include the full orchestral 
exposition. But in the event playing so 
coarse-grained and raucous as this is 
proves more of a liability than an asset. 
Mr. Wallenstein seems to have no feeling 
for the shape of Chopin’s phrases. The 
orchestral and solo parts are not very well 
keyed together. The balance is deplorable, 
and Rubinstein has to play the second 
subject of the first movement and _ the 
melody of the Romance against what 
sounds like a prominent saxophone solo. 
Mr. Wallenstein adopts a different reading 
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oa Always; Stars shine in your eyes; Anyone can be a millionaire; By Be 
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Se LOUIS DUMAINE’S 
SS JAZZOLA EIGHT 
‘*Dumaine’s Jazzola Eight ’’ 
Pretty Audrey ; To-Wa-Bac-A-Wa; 
Franklin Street ; Red Onion Drag 
7EG8119 
f HENRY ALLEN AND HIS 
ceteeate, a ORCHESTRA 
2 se ‘* Henry ‘Red’ Allen”’ 
ses Swing Out; Feeling Drowsy; 
ARTIE SHAW AND RALPH FLANAGAN BENNY GOODMAN rrr 
ee Tits See QUINTET Pick-a-Rib; 7) 
** Concerto for Clar i r you ae Baa 
The man I Love; po OP —— oommne Oe SHORTY ROGERS AND HIS 
Concerto for Clarinet > Qu ARTET ee Se AUGMENTED “ GIANTS ” 


Dancing on the Ceiling; | Smoke gets in your eyes; 

(from film “Evergreen”) Why; Gypsy Violin ; I know that you know os ' 
7EG8115  A-Flat Swing 7EG8116 7EG8120 Se  # Cool Sunshine 

— ee eosoncncocsomemnncccccnmmencces: te AL COHN AND HIS 
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itoamneateetearnateatetreroesentenceeee eS TET SSSSSS SESS OOOO TOOT Rea en RRO OOEIO TOOT sss ‘“CHARLIE’S TAVERN ENSEMBLE” 


‘* The Giants in Charlie’s Tavern’’ 


















= bd b I ELF LM [4 me Serenade for Kathy - - 7EG8113 
— Sa 

a a S oe ae 
No. 1 in C Sharp Minor; No. 2 in E Flat Minor - - 7ER5048 Sf rms — AND HIS - 
= Ses eee 

ARTHUR FIEDLER LEOPOLD STOKOWSKI S §&  jeaturing BILLY ECKSTINE So 
Boston Promenade Orchestra and his Symphony Orchestra S ee ‘‘arl and Billy ” a 
**Moonlight Music ”’ **Percy Grainger ’”’ SS z y BOR 
First movement from Molly on the Shore ; Handel in the = Stormy Monday Blues; Water Boy; Se 
“Moonlight Sonata’ — Beethoven Strand ; Mock Morris Dance ; S 8 I gotit bad and that ain’t good; So 
Meditation (‘* Thais ’”)— Massenet Irish Tune from County Derry S & Somehow (both with Madeline Green se 
Wiegenlied (with Alfred Krips—Violin) 7ERS046 SS = ~—and the Three Varieties) TEG8114 
— Brahms - - - - = - 7EP7018 = = oe 

= 

ere SSK LBL LLL $$ $<——— poses as 

SSS SLSSEL—S-_]_—g7—7/°/°/:°/_———SSS—_S#m Bae STAN RUBIN AND HIS eae 

f=  TIGERTOWN FIVE ee 

Arias from ‘‘ Madama Butterfly ’’ ee 6s ** College Cats at Play”’ oe 
{ TA ii” a ae a ee 
VICTORIA DE LOS ANGELES on Rll - Ss  - Beale Street Blues; South Rampart Be 
& GIUSEPPE Di STEFANO ‘‘T atin Revels”? Street Parade ; Tin Roof ss 1. pts 


Chivirico - - - 7EG8I1 


ASTERS VOICE 


too, You, Too? (Piel Canela); 
VICTORIA DE LOS ANGELES 7 
& ANNA MARIA CANALI 


Perché con tante cure; 
Un bel di, vedremo - 7ER5045 





MARGARET ROGGERO, 
ZINKA MILANOV 

& ROBERT MERRILL 

** Cavalleria Rusticana ”’ 
Beat i; 


Y 

Love Duet: Vogliatemi bene L Ba-Tu-Ca-Da; Wanted; You 
1 
Y, 










Inneggiamo, II Signor non é 
morto! (The Lord has arisen) 


7' 45 r.p.m. Extended 
Play Records 


MARGARET ROGGERO 
& ZINKA MILANOV 

Voi lo sapete, o Mamma 
Intermezzo 


RCA Victor Orchestra 7ER5047 





if = More music for less money 
“40S MASTER'S VOICE’ Up to 15 minutes playing time! 
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The GRAMOPHONE 


Announcing A SERIES OF 


HIGH FIDELITY CONCERTS 


Musicraft have pleasure in announcing that they will run a series of High Fidelity 
Concerts at various halls in the West London/Middlesex area. These will take the 
form of demonstrations of High Fidelity Equipment by different manufacturers 
each month. Admission at door, or by ticket in advance obtainable free from 
Musicraft. The first two dates are given below ; further dates will be published in 
later announcements. 


September, 1955 








On Wednesday, l4th September, at 7.30 p.m. 


Pre-recorded tapes and long-playing records of works by Sibelius, Dvorak, 
Rachmaninov, Lehar, Tchaikovsky, Beethoven, Britten, Brahms, and other 
sundry items. 


THE FIRST TWO CONCERTS WILL BE HELD AT 


THE FEATHERS HOTEL 
Broadway, Ealing, W.5 


(next to Central and Dis rict Line and Western 


Region Stations) 


and light works to be selected. 


THE HAMBOROUGH TAVERN 
Uxbridge Road, Southall 


On Wednesday, 2!st September, at 7.30 p.m. 


Pre-recorded tapes and long-playing records of works by Brahms, Puccini, 
Dvorak, Berlioz, Saint-Saens, Borodin, Prokofiev, Beethoven, Tchaikovsky, 








FEATURING THE TANNOY G.R.F. ENCLOSURE & THE SPECTONE TAPE REPRODUCER 





Complete as 
illustrated 


£85 





The Tannoy G.R.F. Enclosure 


This unique enclosure embodies all of the well-known advantages of Horn Loading, 
e.g. excellent bass radiation and transient response, but suffers from none of the 
spaciai distribution defects associated with conventional Horns. The result of this 
entirely new form of Horn Loading is that while large orchestral and choral works 
have a sense of spaciousness and breadth, chamber music and solo vocal music possess 
that intimacy very necessary for their full enjoyment. 
POWER HANDLING CAPACITY 

50 Watts integrated programme material 


95 gns. 





FREQUENCY RANGE 
+ 3'db 30 c.p.s.—17,000 c.p.s. 


* 


This fine equipment is always on 
demonstration at Musicraft, 
together with other high fidelity 
equipment by Pamphonic, Rogers, 
Armstrong, Goodmans, Decca, 
Leak, E.A.R., etc. 


* 


The Spectone Tape Reproducer 


Designed to reproduce high fidelity pre-recorded tapes conforming to 
the C.C.I.R. characteristic. Frequency response + 3 db 50 c/s to 
16,000 c/s ; continuously variable tape speed for pitch setting. Treble 
control continuously variable + 10 db to —I0 db; Bass control 
continuously variable + 10 db to —5 db. 


Musicraft 


20/22 High Street . Southall ° Middlesex 


Tel. : SOUthall 3828 Opposite Town Hall : Buses 83, 105, 120, 607 : Western Region trains 
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‘te RECORD HOUSING PLAN 


collections 





1. You begin with the 
NORDYK CABINET 


£5 19. 6d. (no tax) 


Capacity 150 Records 
(including 12” L.P.) 


Width: 20 inches 
Depth: 15 inches 
Height: 26 inches 





3. and build with 
NORDYK UNITS 


£4. 9. 6d. per unit (no tax) 
20" wide x 15" deep x 144" high 
Plinth 9/6 Extra 


Each Unit holds 150 - F 
Records (including a 
12" LP) alg 












FINISH: striped 
walnut, mahogany or oak (to match 
‘ Nordyk Cabinet’ above) 
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TWO SLIDING WOODEN DOORS keep your records dust free | 
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Z. As your collection grows 
—with a twist of the wrist 
you UNSCREW THE LEGS 





4. or if you like it 
REALLY CONTEMPORARY— 


—_— 
a 
ee 
— 
eS 
—_ 








—all you need is 
a SCREWDRIVER 


a NORDYK UNIT .. £4 9. 6d. 
a set of BLACK METAL 

HAIRPIN LEGS . 2 & & 
TOTAL - ics .. £513. 6d. 








PHOS OS OO ROOM OES ee “7 ? 
! To RECORD HOUSING ! 
| Brook Road, London, N.22 | “Qe SEND COUPON TO-DAY 
§ MN icitcsnssiienaniinissinctinrninensoninobdinanstencelaaas for details of range holding from 
ail , 100 to 500 records ; in Queen Anne, 
ress 


Ceewoewrcvesssooceves ¢ Se coeccevccccocceccoccocceccccoecocces Contemporary or Console styles 5, 
RD from 59/6 to 13 gns. all tax free. 











RECORD HOUSING 


BROOK ROAD, LONDON, N.22 
BOWES PARK 2446 
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Of all the different bases that are used for magnetic recording 


tapes, none can match the precise uniformity of cast cellulose 





acetate. ‘Scotch Boy 111’, with its cellulose acetate base. offers 
for the y 


recordists the most exact uniformity of response that any tape can 


os 
most unitorm provide. ‘Scotch Boy 111’ is the best of all tapes for high-precision 
| recording, whether of voice, instrument, or mechanical sound. 
response 





For laboratory experiments that require the utmost uniformity 


of response ‘Scotch Boy 111’ is the natural choice: at 1000 c/s its 


output variation within each reel is less than + ¢ db., and the 





Photo and oscillograph of Cy Laurie playing a characteristically agile embroidery of a phrase from ‘‘King of the Zulus”’. 





variation from reel to reel is less than 4 db. ‘Scotch Boy 111’ is 
used by the services for experiments that involve the precise 
measurement of mechanical and other sounds, and by sound 
technicians and expert recordists all over the world. 

‘Scotch Boy 111’ is supplied in 1200-ft. lengths on 


easily-threaded, 7” plastic spools, and alsoin600-ft.and 


Record on ‘Scotch Boy III’ 
—the tape with the cellulose acetate base 


‘QCOTCH BOY 


Regd. Trade Mark 


MAGNETIG RECORDING TAPE 


ANOTHER E> PRODUCT 


MINNESOTA MINING & MANUFACTURING COMPANY LIMITED - LONDON : 








BIRMINGHAM - MANCHESTER - GLASGOW 
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of the dotted (or undotted) figure in bars 25, 
29, etc., from the pianist. 

The recording of the orchestra is wiry, 
that of the piano clear but faintly tinny 
(as in all Rubinstein’s American recordings). 
On the whole it compares unfavourably 
with the H.M.V. 1937 recording—though 
admittedly we have to put up with surface 
noise if we are to get the full sparkle from 
those discs. 

Having said all this, I must add that in 
point of the solo performance the new 
H.M.V. seems to me to lead the large 
field. Irritated though we may be by the 
lack of pulse in the first movement (how 
splendidly Barbirolli realised the risoluto of 
the tempo indication), by the clumsily 
managed transitions in the finale, we find 
our reward in many poetical passages from 
Rubinstein. Could he be persuaded to 
undertake a new recording in Europe ? To 
judge from his recent London recitals, that 
slight coarsening of fibre which seems to be 
the result of playing too much in the 
United States has been only temporary in 
his case. As it is, to anyone who asked me 
which version of the Chopin E minor 
Concerto to buy, I would say: find the 
Rubinstein 78 set in the second-hand 
dealers shelves if you can—or better still, 
the Rosenthal recording. Failing these, the 
Decca (finely recorded, though rather 
prosaic in places) or the new —?. 


CHAUSSON. Poéme, Op. 25. 

CONUS. Concerto in E minor. Jascha 
Heifetz (violin). RCA Victor Sym- 
phony Orchestra conducted by Izler 
Solomon. H.M.V. BLP1072 (10 in., 
27s. 34d.). 

Poeme : 
Ferras, Belgian Nat. Orch., Sebastian 
(11/53) LXT2827 
Francescatti, Philadelphia Orch., Ormandy 
54) 33C1029 
Thibaud, Lamoureux Orch., Bigot (1/54) PL6450 

This disc might well be labelled, like that 
classic disconcertingly honest announce- 
ment outside a Broadway cinema, “‘ One 
socko, one stinker ’’. The Chausson offers 
a violinist a wonderful opportunity to 
wallow and squelch, and the unwary fall 
into the trap (as did Ferras in his recorded 
performance) ; but Heifetz makes it clear 
from the start that he knows the danger 
and is intent on keeping the work from 
getting stifled in its over-heated emotion- 
alism. As a result, he loses something of the 
reposeful quality which distinguishes the 
quieter moments of Francescatti’s reading, 
but at least he keeps the piece moving (he 
saves four minutes on Ferras’s timing), and 
establishes a continuity which is only too 
often lacking. One may think his inter- 
pretation too fast, but it never lacks 
sensitivity—the subtleties of phrasing are a 
joy—and_ the faultless accuracy of his 
intonation, even in the plangent octave 
passages, cannot be matched even by 
Francescatti. He is very ably accompanied 
by the orchestra. 

To save you leaping for a musical 
dictionary (as I had to), I’ll tell you that 
Conus (1862-1933) was a professor at the 
Moscow Conservatoire. You might guess 
as much from hearing this concerto 
Since it is the stalest collection of academic 
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clichés ever concocted. Not a single original 
idea in material or treatment detracts from 
its monumental dullness; so that one 
scarcely minds that the orchestral tone 
lacks depth and there is some distortion in 
the last part. Heifetz works hard to make 
the dead bones live, and his performance 
may well serve to inspire those luckless 
students who (particularly in the States) are 
given this concerto to train on. L.S. 





Index and Binding—Volume XXXII 

All orders for the Index have now been 
despatched and readers who wish to have 
the Volume bound are invited to send their 
copies directly to our Trade office at 
11 Greek Street, London, W.1, to reach 
there by mid-September. We should be 
glad if overseas readers would advise us by 
Air Letter that we may provide for receipt 
of their copies at a later date. 

Copies should be accompanied by a 
remittance of 12s. 6d. to cover binding, 
including Index, or 10s. 6d. if the Index has 
been purchased separately. Unless specially 
requested all issues will be bound without 
advertisements. A number of binding cases 
will be available separately, price 3s. 9d. 
post free. 


Subscribers 

Would subscribers please note that any 
change of address should reach the pub- 
lishers as least fourteen days before it 
is required to become effective. 

Regarding the difficulties experienced in 
mailing the June issue, due to the railway 
strike, the publishers would like to thank 
all those readers, especially abroad, who 
wrote regarding the receipt of this issue. It 
is hoped that all subscribers now have 
either the two sections or a complete issue. 
If this should not be the case, please contact 
our Kenton office, who will be glad to 
supply a complete copy of this issue. 





DEBUSSY. Prélude a Paprés-midi d’un 
faune. 

DUKAS. L’Apprenti Sorcier—Scherzo. 

FALLA. Los vecinos; Danza del 
Molinero; Danza finale from “ El 
Sombrero de Tres Picos ”’ 

RAVEL. Pavane pour une Infante 
Défunte. Philharmonia Orchestra 
conducted by Guido Cantelli. H.M.V. 
ALP1207 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

A collection that could just, be 
played through as it stands for pleasure ; 
for in recorded order the Ravel precedes 
the Falla. And, individually, the perform- 
ances are all extremely good ones, if not so 
entirely subversive of the established order 
of things as I had hoped for from the 
combination of orchestra and conductor. 
Nothing goes wrong, as if it needed saying ; 
but magic comes and goes, where it mn 
profitably come to stay. 

The Dukas is uniformly successful ; the 
Ravel starts well, with no trouble at the 
opening, where it always seems to lie in 
store—fostered by that unnerving and 
impractical direction ‘‘ natural horns in 
G’”’: no trouble here, but uneasiness later, 


when an unexpectedly dour oboe-player 
in earnest. 


laments the Infanta The 
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Debussy is beautifully played in a cool sort 
of way, which may be right for it ; but his 
piece will never. be gramophonically 
irreproachable until instead of the very 
good approximation this disc offers we have 
a really silent surface. In the Falla neither 
The Neighbours nor The Miller’s Dance, in 
spite of a first-class cor anglais introduction 
to the latter, are quite as pointfully playea 
as can be ; but the Final Dance does 
certainly spring to life. (The three excerpts 
make up the suite often identified as ‘* from 
Part 2 of The Three Cornered Hat ’’.) 

This is really an extremely enjoyable 
record ; it will probably occasion disap- 
pointment only if hopes are _ pitched 
unnaturally highly to start with. If that is 
so, it is the Philharmonia’s own fault— 
they shouldn’t play so well so regularly ! 

M.M. 


DVORAK. Concerto for Violin and 
Orchestra in A minor, Op. 53. 
Johanna Martzy (violin). RIAS 
Symphony Orchestra, Berlin, con- 
ducted by Ferenc Fricsay. D.G.G. 
DGM18152 (i2 in., 36s. 54d.). 

Here is the first LP recording of this 
Concerto, and a marvellous performance it 
is, too. Johanna Martzy has hitherto only 
been heard on records here in the Brahms 
Concerto and that performance established 
her at once as a great player. This new 
record entirely confirms the verdict. If I 
call her playing on this new disc ravishing 
I use the word most carefully: it is, 
indeed, so beautiful that it makes even the 
occasional duller passages good to listen to. 
She has an unerring sense of tempo—how 
exactly right is her speed for the slow move- 
ment: and her freshness and rhythm in the 
Finale are a delight. This is just the sort of 
performance this Concerto needs and it is 
one that will commend the music to anyone 
who has so far not been particularly 
captivated by the work. 

When I add that the orchestral accom- 
paniment is extremely well done and that 
the recording is all that one could wish, 
then there is clearly nothing more to say. 

T.H. 


DVORAK. Symphony No. 5 in E minor, 
Op. 95, “ From the New World”’. 
New Symphony Orchestra of Lon- 
don conducted by Rudolf Schwarz. 
Capitol CTL7099 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 


N.S.O., Jorda (2/52) LXT2608 
rr ag S.0., Kubelik (2/53) (H)ALP1018 
V.S.O., Horenstein (11/53) PL7590 


Hamburg Rad. S.O., Schmidt—Isserstedt 
(2/54) LGX66007 
(10/54) 33SX1025 
(2/55) ABL3021 
N.B.C. S.0., Toscanini (3/55) (H)ALP1222 
RIAS SO, Berlin, Fricsay (6/55) DGM 18142 
Toscanini’s record of the New World 
seems to me the greatest performance of all, 
but I know there are some who do not like 
his way of playing the work and for them I 
have hitherto recommended Horenstein. 
But Horenstein must now yield to Schwarz, 
who gives us an almost ideal interpretation 
of the gentler, less dynamic approach. (How 
difficult it is to describe these things, for 
Toscanini can be gentle and Schwarz 
dynamic—but I think my meaning is clear.) 
Schwarz keeps a far more consistent 
speed throughout the first movement than 
Horenstein does, and the music is better 


Philharmonia, Galliera 
Mer P.O., Dorati 
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held together. He also earns a specially 
good mark by playing the repeat which, 
because of its otherwise short length, the 
movement needs. (Toscanini, surprisingly 
for him, does not repeat.) 

Schwarz keeps the slow movement’s cor 
anglais tune moving rather more than 
Horenstein does and, best of all, he hardly 
quickens at all at the un poco piit mosso (how 
often one hears it molto rather than pii) 
and makes a lovely thing of this section, 
full of imagination. 

The Scherzo is the one movement that 
disappointed me, for the very steady speed 
scarcely conveys Dvorak’s molto vivace spirit : 
it feels careful rather than happy. But a 
good Finale comes along to round off this 
generally admirable interpretation. 

Toscanini starts with one advantage over 
Schwarz, an established orchestra that 
knows him backwards. Yet Schwarz mostly 
gets extremely good playing and ensemble, 
but just in one or two places there is a 
lapse. The trumpets, for example, do not 
always blend well, and they are very late in 
at the big brass chord in the slow move- 
ment (just after Fig. 1). 

The recording is mostly excellent, cer- 
tainly ahead of Horenstein’s. There is not 
much magic about the ppp opening chords 
of the slow movement, they are far too near, 
but later there is very good pp string quality. 
Care has been given, too, to the double- 
basses when, as often in this symphony, 
they have an independent part. 

A very good issue indeed. T.H. 


ELGAR. Pomp and Circumstance 


Marches, Op. 39: Nos. 1 in D 
major; 2 in A minor; 4 in G 
major; 5 in C major. Royal 


Philharmonic Orchestra conducted 
by Stanley Pope. Philips NBE11002 
(7 in., 11s. 34d.). 

Pomp and Circumstance Marches can 
be found scattered over several discs, often 
as fill-ups, but nowhere in so convenient 
and economical a form as on this little 
record. Stanley Pope produces all the right 
zest and the performances are excellent. 
So is the recording. And to hear four of 
these marches straight off reminds one 
again how superbly good they are. T.H. 


FAURE. Pelléas et Mélisande, Op. 80 
—Suite. 

IBERT. Divertissement. Hallé Orch- 
estra conducted by Sir John Barbi- 
rolli. H.M.V. ALP1244 (12 in., 
36s. 54d.). 


Pelleas et Melisande : 
Colonne Assoc. Orch., Sebastian (8/54) ULP9097 
Detroit S.O., Paray (2/55) MG50035 
L.S.O., Poulet (3/55) PMC1016 


Divertissement : 
Conservatoire, Desormiere (2/54) LX T2868 
(12/54) CTL7069 


Concert Arts, Slatkin 
Winterthur S.0O., Swoboda (3/55) WLP5061 
A pleasant record, comfortably recorded, 
well up to Sir John’s usual level. The Fauré 
Pelléas Suite, which compares well with 
any of the others available, is in fact my 
first choice of the four, though there is little 
in it. The H.M.V. scores by getting softer 
playing than most of the others, and by not 
having a too fast Fileuse (like the Nixa) or a 
too fast Sicilienne (like the Mercury). But 
couplings can probably be allowed to 
decide: Nixa has Dukas’ La Peéri, Parlo- 
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phone (which costs less) three Ravel pieces, 
Mercury (which offers the most music) 
subtle and sparkling performances of The 
Sorcerer’s Apprentice and Roussel’s Festin de 
l’ Araignée. 

The Hallé’s Divertissement lacks the chic of 
the Decca version, but this has the draw- 
back (perhaps some will consider it an 
advantage) of Les Sylphides as coupling. In 
the new performance of Ibert’s witty score, 
the music, while still enjoyable, has under- 
gone the same sort of transformation as an 
André Roussin play suffers in English 
translation. 

The Nixa version has the sensible 
couplings of Ibert’s Capriccio and Suite 
Elizabethaine. A.P. 


FRICKER. Symphony No. 2, Op. 14. 
Liverpool Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by John Pritchard. H.M.V. 
DLP 1080 (10 in., 24s. 64d.). Recorded 
under the auspices of the British 
Council. 

At the end of last year, Peter Racine 
Fricker was represented in the LP cata- 
logues by one work only: the Violin and 
Piano Sonata. Now even that has been 
deleted, and if it had not been for the arrival 
of the present disc, one of Britain’s most 
outstanding young composers would have 
been completely unrepresented in the world 
of the gramophone. Thanks to the British 
Council, the gap has been made good, and 
it is to be hoped that more of Fricker’s 
music will soon become available: the 
Viola Concerto (with Primrose as soloist) 
and the String Quartet (Amadeus perhaps?) 
are works that come instantly to mind. 

Pritchard has tackled the Second Sym- 
phony boldly, and in the main he has been 
well supported by the orchestra which gave 
the work its first performance on July 26th, 
1951. It was commissioned by the City of 
Liverpool for the Festival of Britain, and its 
earliest performances were well received, 
though sometimes misunderstood. “‘ The 
new symphony is not as satisfying as the 
first’? was a common comment; and the 
obvious reason is that the composer did not 
wish it to sound either satisfying or satisfied. 
It is a symphony of challenge and of 
decision, a turning-point in the career of its 
composer and very possibly a turning-point 
in the history of British music. There is 
ample evidence of a challenge to symphonic 
form, for the first and last movements are 
rondos, and the middle movement even 
tends that way, as if there were an under- 
lying structure which dominated the work 
from its conception. 

There are challenges, many of them 
daring ones, to traditional twentieth century 
harmony ; and there is an entirely personal 
use of twelve-note technique which can be 
heard in the unison string passages in the 
first movement. The orchestration, too, has 
new and unfamiliar features, that stamp the 
work as one of the most original scores 
written during the past decade. 

All those who believe in the healthy 
development and future of British music 
should buy this record. It is concisely set 
out on a ten-inch disc, well recorded, and 
brilliantly played. For study purposes, a 
miniature score is available from Schott’s, 
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but those who make use of this should note 
that a cut authorised by the composer is 
made in the second movement, from Fig. 13 
to one bar before Fig. 14. The recording, 
made in St. George’s Hall, Liverpool, is well 
balanced and shows off the woodwind and 
brass soloists of the orchestra to advantage. 
There are occasional hints that the strings 
are less good than the wind, but there are 
no serious blemishes and the tapes have been 
well edited. 

To sum up: a powerful work, rich in 
linear interest and in personal colour, both 
harmonic and orchestral ; a good recording 
with no surface noise whatever; a com- 
paratively inexpensive though highly 
important addition to any library that 
prides itself on being eclectic. D.S. 


GRIEG. Concerto in A minor, Op. 16. 
Dinu Lipatti (piano), Philharmonia 
Orchestra conducted by Alceo Gal- 
liera. Columbia 33C1040 (10 in., 
27s. 34d.). 

Curzon, L.S.O., Fistoulari (2/52) LXT2657 
Gieseking, Philharmonia, Karajan (10/52) 33C1003 
Rubinstein, R.C.A. S.0., Dorati 

(10/53) (H)ALP1065 
Moiseiwitsch, Philharmonia, Ackermann 


(2/54) (H)CLP1008 
Novaes, Vienna Pro Musica, Swarowsky 


(11/54) PL8520 

Simon, Hague P.O., Otterloo (12/54) ABR4017 
Lympany, Philharmonia, Menges 

(3/55) (H)CLP1037 

Attwell, L.P.O., Robinson (5/55) LF1206 


This performance was recorded in 1947 
and has already given a great deal of deep 
pleasure in its issue on 78s. It is gratifying 
now to have it on an LP and to be able to 
sit back and listen to the performance as 
one never could before. Compared with the 
newest LP standards there are slight signs 
of age, of course, in the recording of the 
orchestra, but the sound is still very good 
and the piano tone is excellent. Nobody 
need fear to acquire this simply because its 
recording is not actually new. 

It is possible that some might hesitate 
because of the interpretation. There is the 
most lovely pianism, of course, and one is 
conscious of the sense of devotion that is 
evident in anything Lipatti ever recorded— 
but is it not a little too sentimental in 
approach ? There is a great deal of linger- 
ing over bars that are merely marked 
sostenuto, for example, the utmost feeling 
being drawn from them, excessively and 
rather to the detriment of the whole. 

You may not agree, in which event you 
are unlikely to have any reservations at all 
about the beauty of the performance. The 
playing is indeed marvellous and, in 
particular, what a wonderful cadenza! The 
delicacy of the opening of the Finale is 
another high spot that sticks in my memory, 
for I do not think I have ever heard anyone 
else do it quite so attractively. 

The only serious rival out of the many 
listed above is Guiomar Novaes, who gives 
a performance that A.P. roundly declared 
to be the best he had ever heard (without 
adding “‘on a record ’’). It is certainly a 
marvellous one, notable above all for its 
freshness of approach, as well as for its 
pianism, its virility and a great many other 
most satisfying virtues. These two, Lipatti 
and Novaes, are without doubt the two to 
hear. ‘Sa. 
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Cantata I70 ‘‘ Vergnugte Ruh’, beliebte Seelenlust ”’ 
ELISABETH HONGEN, Contralto . Heinz Schnauffer, Organ 


ARCHIVE 


PRODUCTION 


XXIII 





Bayerisches Staatsorchester, Munich . Conductor : FRITZ LEHMANN 


Cantata 189 ‘‘ Meine Seele ruhmt und preist ” 
WALTHER LUDWIG, Tenor ° lise Brix-Meinert, Violin 
Gustav Scheck, Recorder ° Hermann Tottcher, Oboe 
August Wenzinger, Violoncello -° Renate Noll, Harpsichord 
Conductor : FRITZ LEHMANN 


Overture No. 2, B minor (BWV 1067) 
Kammermusikkreis Scheck ° Director : Gustav Scheck 


Overture No. 3, D major (BWV 1068) 
Solistenvereinigung der Bachwoche Ansbach 
Conductor : FRITZ RIEGER 


G. F. HANDEL 
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Suite No. 5, E major: KARL RICHTER, Harpsichord 


HANS LEO HASSLER — LEONHARD LECHNER > 


10 Teutsche Gesang 7 Teutsche Lieder 
Berliner Motettenchor ° Conductor : GUNTHER ARNDT 


CHARLES MOUTON 


Pieces de Luth ° WALTER GERWIG, Lute 


coupled with 


Daphnis et Chloe 
Kammermusikkreis Emil Seiler 
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Straight Type for Crystal Pick-ups. — 


Trailer Type for Heavy-weight and 
On our Stand (No. 304) we will be showing our ee. 
new Flame-Fashioned Stylus plus the usual 
range of types. This latest Stylus will be on show 
for examination by the public through a Zeiss Midest Type for Light-weight and 
Opton Microscope and also on the most modern High Fidelity Pick-ups. 
Shadowgraph. The Shadowgraph allows the 
radius of the Sapphire point to be checked to 
within .0001 of an inch tolerance. 


As used on “‘Acos” HGP 37 for 
334/45 RPM or 78 RPM. 


Cantilever as used on BSR Mon- 
arch and Regent for 334/45 RPM 
or 78 RPM. 
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SAPPHIRE BEARINGS LTD. 


BLETCHLEY: BUCKS 


September, 195% GRAMOPHONE 
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“*Mum says it’s as easy as turning a switch...’ 


And Mum should know because she’s always playing records for 
the youngsters. She just lets them choose their favourites—LPs, 
EPs or 78s—pops ten of them on to the Monarch, turns the 
operating switch, then busies herself about the house as the 
Monarch automaticaliy entertains them. 

For sheer simplicity of operation the Monarch is unequalled. At 
the turn of a switch it takes you with masterly precision quickly, 
quietly and smoothly from record to record, reproducing every 
note as it was recorded. 

Most good radiograms and record players incorporate the Monarch 
Autochanger. Why not take a favourite record to your dealer 
and discover its pleasant fidelity for yourself? You'll agree the 
Monarch is a “‘ must ” for your new set ! 


Worlds Finest Autochanger 


BIRMINGHAM SOUND REPRODUCERS tro. 
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“‘Hary Janos’ —Koddaly; “‘Manon Lescaut’”—Act 3—Puccini CAT268 * 
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with the PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 
conducted by HERBERT VON KARAJAN 
Horn Concertos — Mozart: 
No. 2 in E flat major, K.417; No. 4 in E flat major, K.495; 
No. | in D major, K.412; No. 3 in E flat major, K.447 CAT270 
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Sea Pictures—( Elgar): ; fara 
Sea Slumber Song; In Haven; Sabbath morning at sea; re : 
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DANCING TO VICTOR SILVESTER 
THE BALLROOM ORCHESTRA — THE SILVER STRINGS 
Quicksteps, Waltzes, Foxtrots, Sambas, Rumbas CDT855 


RAY MARTIN 
AND HIS CONCERT ORCHESTRA 
**Isn’t it Romantic ?”’: 
Dancing in the Dark; Long ago (and far away); 
September in the rain; As time goes by; 
I’ve got you under my skin; Isn’t it romantic; Love walked in; 
I’m in the mood for love; A fine romance CDT856 


EDDIE CALVERT 
THE MAN WITH THE GOLDEN TRUMPET, No. 2 
** Easy to Love”’: 
The man I love; Why do I love you?; One night of love 
A little love, a little kiss; Love is the sweetest thing; 
What is this thing called love?; Easy to love; 
Can’t help lovin’ dat man; Taking a chance on love; 
Falling in love with love CDT857 
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HANDEL. Six Concerti Grossi, Op. 3 : 
No. 1 in B flat; No. 2 in B flat; 
No. 3 in G; No. 4 in F; No. 5 in 
D minor; No.6inD. Boyd Neel 
Orchestra conducted by Boyd Neel. 
Decca LXT5020 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 
Vienna Op., Prchaska (2/53) BLP305 


This is a most attractive record. — It 
contains what used to be known as Handel’s 
‘“ Hautboy ” concertos—to distinguish them 
from his set of twelve for strings only— 
but, though oboes are fairly prominent 
they do not exclusively dominate the music, 
and at times flute and bassoon solos are 
equally in evidence, not to mention the 
many passages for solo violins and ’cellos. 

These six works are no longer known as 
the ‘‘ Hautboy ” concertos because they 
are, to all practical purposes, no longer 
known at all. It passes comprehension 
that they should be so ignored. The tunes 
are heart-warming, the scoring at its best 
wonderfully imaginative. It would not have 
occurred to Bach to delay the oboe solo so 
long and so effectively as Handel does in 
the second movement of II, or indeed to 
stage-manage its entrance so felicitously, 
while the mixture of flute, oboe, bassoon 
and violin solos in the slow movement of 
I is quite unlike Bach and very “‘advanced”’ 
for its day. The trio section of the final 
minuet in IV is a miracle of colouring, 
with its ‘‘ middle’ voice emphasised with 
second violins, violas and bassoons all in 
unison ; one does not quite know whether 
the tune on top or this slightly richer one 
in the middle is in charge, for both tunes 
are very good indeed. Handel had tried 
a very similar effect in the trio section of a 
minuet in The Water Music with equal 
success. By no means all the movements are 
so carefully scored: or composed ; Handel 
would seem to have taken time and trouble 
over II and IV (which-can-reasonably be 
compared with the Brandenburg Concertos, 
and may have been written at about the 
same time), and to have taken insufficient 
time and trouble about the rest. Thus I 
seems to have lost its finale for it finishes 
in the wrong key; III seems altogether 
too fugal for a carefully planned work; V 
siarts splendidly with the two movements 
Elgar rescored and called ‘*‘ Overture in 
D minor ”’, but tails off and ends with a 
wretched piece. Nevertheless all six are 
worth playing, and II and IV _ should 
have been ringing in our heads ever since 
our concert-going began. 

It goes without saying that when Handel 
was in a hurry he borrowed from earlier 
works, but he seems equally often to have 
drawn on these concertos in later life. 
Because they have never been dated with 
accuracy it is sometimes impossible to tell 
whether certain movements in them 
originated here or not. At least one can 
say that about half these movements appear 
elsewhere, that this is no reason to disparage 
or ignore them, and that in these concertos 
they are in their most accessible and 
attractive form. 

Poth the performance of these concertos 
by Boyd Neel and his orchestra and the re- 
cording by Decca are good. A rea] attempt 
has been made to recapture the eighteenth 
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century style, and yet the music is 
played with lively expression ; scholarship 
and musicianship do not often share the 
same bed as they have done here. Thurston 
Dart’s continuo playing adds much to the 
effect of the music. He enlivens the repeats 
of the variations in II with the most 
delicious frills and furbelows on the harpsi- 
chord (but why are there no repetitions in the 
theme itself ?), and does much the same 
in VI which demands an organ ; indeed the 
finale is identical with that of IV in the, 
presumably later, Third Set of Organ Con- 
certos, and the organ part here is a full- 
blown solo and no mere continuo. Dart 
uses a small eighteenth century Snetzler 
with charming effect. I could wish that a 
similar conscientiousness had led to the use 
of recorders in I instead of modern “‘ cross ”’ 
flutes, but I have nothing but praise for 
the solo playing ; that of the solo violin 
is outstanding. I would have liked more 
ornaments at times. Certain notes (e.g. 
the end of the opening largo of III) cry 
out for trills and do not get them, and it is 
no argument to say that they are not in 
Handel’s score. I happen to have an 
arrangement of these concertos for “‘ organ 
or pianoforte’ by Crotch, published at 
the beginning of the nineteenth century, and 
there are far more trills and appogiaturas 
in it than in Handel’s score, but the Crotch 
version might well be nearer to what 
Handel’s’ orchestra actually played. 
Incidentally Crotch interpreted the appogia- 
turas in the minuet of IV quite differently 
from Boyd Neel, and, perhaps, more 
convincingly. 

I had one or two other small criticisms 
of the performance to make, but on reflec- 
tion I feel that it is much more important 
to end by trying to convey something of the 
enthusiasm I felt while listening to this 
disc. The music is splendid and so is the 
playing and the balance of the instruments 
and the recording generally. R.F. 


HINDEMITH. Symphonic Metamor- 
phosis of Themes by Carl Maria 
von Weber. 

SCHOENBERG. Five Pieces for 
Orchestra, Op. 16. Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra conducted by 
Rafael Kubelik. H.M.V. ALP1251 
(12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

First of all, you remember, it was Decca’s 
Petrouchka ; then Mercury-H.M.V.’s Pictures 
from an Exhibition. Now the crown for the 
hiest-fiest, most startingly realistic recording 
must go to this remarkable disc—which is, 
moreover, equally remarkable for the 
brilliance of the performances and the 
choice of works. The Schoenberg pieces 
(first performed by the redoubtable Henry 
Wood in 1912 at the Queen’s Hall) were 
described by the Times critic of that day as 
*‘ like a poem in Tibetan—not one single 
soul could possibly have understood it ” ; 
and certainly one’s heart goes out to the 
poor bewildered audience (all but Ernest 
Newman) which had been informed that 
the music sought to express “all that 
dwells in us subconsciously like a dream, 
which is a great fluctuant power . . ., 
which has a rhythm, as the blood has its 
pulsating rhythm .. ., which has a tonality, 
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but only as the sea or the storm has its 
tonality’. The passage of forty years has 
scarcely lessened the impact of these weird 
and wonderful essays in orchestral colour ; 
one can really only appreciate Schoenberg’s 
incredibly complex treatment of his large 
orchestral palette by following the score ; 
but even without this aid (and it is some- 
thing even to be able to follow it), one may 
marvel at the aural imagination he reveals. 
The Five Pieces are usually referred to as 
athematic ; but the canons of No. 2 aad 
the ever-changing tints of the dead moon- 
scape of No. 3 offer something for the 
listener to take hold of. Kubelik and the 
orchestra cover themselves with glory ; so 
much so that I will even forbear to ask 
why, if my old ears don’t deceive me, a 
glockenspiel has been substituted for a 
xylophone nine bars before figure 6 in the 
first piece. 

After the Schoenberg, Hindemith’s quasi- 
symphony of 1943 sounds positively old- 
fashioned. This four-movement work, based 
on Weber themes, is not profound or 
*significant”’, but is thoroughly good 
entertainment and is easily grasped. The 
Chinotserie (the theme comes from the 
incidental music to Turandot) is perhaps too 
long, but Hindemith’s effective orchestral 
writing helps to maintain the interest, and 
there is a lovely cool Andantino to follow. 
(Be warned, by the way, that the miniature 
score, published by Associated Music 
Publishers, New York, needs a watchmaker’s 
glass to be legible.) Once again the per- 
formance is a subtle and polished one, the 
balance is admirable, and the engineers do 
marvels. This is definitely my Recoru of the 
Year. LS. 


NOVACEK. Perpetual Motion. 

PAGANINI. Perpetual Motion, Op. 11. 

SARASATE. Zigeunerweisen, Op. 20. 
Michael Rabin (violin), Symphony 
Orchestra conducted by Donald 
Voorhees. Philips NBE11003 (7 in., 
11s. 34d.). 

The technique and the taste (in execution 
if not in choice of work) of this young 
American violinist is shown off to good 
advantage in this well-made disc: fiddling 
of high accomplishment, good orchestral 
playing, and a_ well-balanced, lifelike 
recording. The musical content of the 
record is negligible. A.P. 


RIMSKY-KORSAKOV. Scheherazade, 
Op. 35. Orchestre de Société du 
Conservatoire de Paris conducted 
by Ernest Ansermet. Decca LX T5082 
(12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

Month after month, as one Scheherazade 
after another poured into my ears, I have 
recommended Ernest Ansermet’s perform- 
ance of the piece as preferable to any other 
—always with the proviso that the actual 
recording, one of the earliest LPs, dating 
from 1950, had been eclipsed by several 
later versions. Now that proviso holds no 
longer, since Decca have invited M. 
Ansermet, again with the virtuoso Paris 
orchestra, to remake the recording, and the 
result is magnific2nt. 

The quality of the performance—the 
minutely judged rhythmic inflexions, the 
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buoyancy, the curbing where necessary, the 
instrumental clarity—were apparent before; 
in the new version they shine. I had never 
thought willingly to listen to Scheherazade 
for pleasure again, but found I was doing 
so. The artistry of the solo violinist, Pierre 
Nerini, deserves special mention, and also 
the playing of the principal oboe. The 
individual timbres are faithfully captured, 
and separate out well on suitable equip- 
ment ; the full ensemble is rich and vivid. 

Ansermet finds more music in the piece 
than most conductors. A first impression 
that the third movement, The Young 
Prince and The Young Princess, is a bit 
too slow for its marking of andantino quast 
allegretto, disappears on further acquain- 
tance with the reading. Occasionally, 
I think, some of the brass are not dead in 
tune ; but it is only because the recording 
is so clear that we are able to hear this at 


all. A.P. 


RIMSKY-KORSAKOV. Skazka, Op. 
29. Smegourochka—Suite. Phil- 
harmonia Orchestra conducted by 
Anatole Fistoulari. Parlophone 
PMD1028 (10 in., 24s. 64d.). 

I could interpret Snegourochka as the Snow 
Maiden, but Skazka defeated me until, with 
the help of its opus number, I found it was 
an orchestral piece called Legend, based on 
Pushkin’s Prologue to Ruslan and Lyudmila. 
Gerald Abraham, in his little book on the 
composer, tells us that the Prologue 


enumerates all the characteristic figures of 


Russian folk-lore and it appears that 
Rimsky-Korsakov intended to name his 
music after one of the most striking of these 
figures. He did call it Baba Yaga at first, but 
later altered the title simply to Legend. 

The work impresses me as being too 
episodic and resorting to padding here and 
there, but there are certainly some attractive 
things in it and the orchestration, of course, 
is always a pleasure to hear. Its disappear- 
ance from the repertoire is not a great loss 
to the concert hall, but it is nevertheless 
welcome on a record, especially when it 1s 
as well played as it is here. 

With the suite from the Snow Maiden we 
come to wholly delightful pieces, mostly in 
dance rhythms, and ending with a very 
spirited performance of the popular Dance 
of the Tumblers. On this side there 1s again 
excellent playing and the whole thing 1s very 
well recorded indeed. eae 


SHOSTAKOVITCH. Concerto for 
Piano, Trumpet and Strings, Op. 
35- Menahem Pressler (piano), 
Harry Glantz (trumpet). Orchestra 
conducted by Theodore Bloomfield. 
Sonata No. 2 in B minor, Op. 64. 
Menahem Pressler (piano). Parlo- 
phone PMC1023 (12 in., 32s. 44d.). 
Concerto, Op. 35: ; 
Aller, Klein, Concert Arts Orch., Slatkin 
(2/54) CCL7520 
The Concerto is really one of 
Shostakovitch’s feebler works ; it is light- 
hearted at a somewhat generous length, 
and facetious in a manner which, like all 
forms of humour, will certainly have its 
- followers—but which will not claim a 
universal following. For all that, it is 
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brilliantly laid out, and everywhere makes 
a reasonably attractive physical sound. To 
this, of course, the performance and record- 
ing here contribute: Menahem Pressler, 
romantic in style, not always with a cast- 
iron rhythmic control; Harry Glantz, 
with a clean technique, an acute sense of 
when to moderate a classical approach 
with the faintest shadow of vibrato, and a 
mute that can be made to stay in tune at the 
optimistic depths called for by Shostakovitch; 
and a Theodore  Bloomfield-directed 
orchestra playing well, but without the 
last degree of punch. And a clean, warm 
sound from the engineers. 

The enormous improvement in piano 
tone, though not very much else, leads 
me to prefer this version quite definitely 
to that of the Capitol disc. And Parlo- 
phone’s completeness on one twelve-inch 
side may be thought more convenient than 
Capitol’s distribution over two ten-inch 
sides (though the Capitol is, of course, only 
a ten-inch record: in the earlier review a 
slip unfortunately led us to list and price 
it as a twelve-inch). 

The concerto’s backing on the new disc is 
Shostakovitch’s Second Piano Sonata, a 
more serious work dating from 1943. It is 
dedicated to the memory of Leonid 
Nikolaev, one of the composer’s early 
teachers, and is to some extent informed 
throughout by an elegiac mood. There is 
no apparent facetiousness, but in places, a 
plainness of idiom leads us to wonder about 
this facetiousness of Shostakovitch else- 
where: what sounds humorously intended 
to us may not perhaps always in reality be 
so. Certainly at times this particular Sonata 
reaches heights of expression to be found 
elsewhere only in the best of Shostakovitch : 
the third movement, a large-scale set of 
variations, might very well have come 
from one of the more satisfying symphonies. 

Again Menahem Pressler plays cleanly, 
but occasionally without a rhythmic grip 
when one seems to be called for. By the 
best of modern standards, he is not too well 
recorded, though certainly adequately: 
richness of tone is hard to find, and the 
upper reaches of the treble are balanced 
rather backwardly. But nobody interested 
in the more unfamiliar Shostakovitch need 
hesitate a moment : this disc is for him. 


M.M. 


TCHAIKOVSKY. Concerto No. 1 in B 
flat minor, Op. 23. Gina Bachauer 
(piano). New London Orchestra 
conducted by Alec Sherman. 
H.M.V. CLP1049 (12 in., 32s. 44d.). 
Curzon, New S.O., Szell (1/51) LXT2559 
Solomon, Philharmonia, Dobrowen 

(10/52) (H)CLP1001 
Bruchollerie, Vienna Municipal, Moralt 
(7/53) PL7720 


Anda, Philharmonia, Galliera (11/54) 383CX1156 


Farnadi, Vienna Op., Scherchen (2/55) WLP5309 
Uninsky, Hague P.O., Otterloo (3/55) ABR4020 
Cherkassky, Berlin P.O., Ludwig (5/55) DGM18013 


One great advantage attends the new 
issue: it has a clear and brilliant orchestral 
sound, proceeding from a very well- 
surfaced disc. The sound of the solo piano 
is a little less happy—brittle, and not 
without an element of clang. 

But this clear sound still does not turn 
the issue into the wholly devastating version 
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of the Tchaikovsky that must surely come 
one day, for the performance does really 
lack the necessary degree of power, of 
complete control. Again, the orchestra 
fares the better ; there may be occasional 
solo wind passages that are less exquisite 
than could be, but in general high standards 
are observed. Gina Bachauer, however: 
plays forcefully in a way that sounds as if 
it were a conscious effort to do so ; a sound 
perhaps helped along by the comparatively 
thin quality of her recording. And when 
the effort relaxes for Tchaikovsky’s more 
restrained moments, the performance is 
straightforward, unlit by the flashes of 
iridescent piano-playing that can illuminate 
so many odd corners of this work. 


They do so, quite regularly, in Shura 
Cherkassky’s D.G.G. performance, but the 
effects there seem to be considered the 
point of the work, and not the means 
employed to project a reading of it; the 
general consequential waywardness prevents 
me from agreeing with A.P. that this 
version should come top of the list. If any 
one version should, I would suggest for 
new purchasers Geza Anda on Columbia 
(this has, too, the advantage of the Delibes- 
Dohnanyi Coppélia waltz for encore). But 
anyone already owning the Solomon 
H.M.V. will probably gain scarcely enough, 
in making any change, to compensate 
him for the loss of a remarkably fine 
performance from both soloist and orchestra. 

M.M. 


TCHAIKOVSKY. Symphony No. 4 in 
F minor, Op. 36. Philharmonia 
Orchestra conducted by Nicolai 
Malko. H.M.V. CLP1045 (12 in., 
32s. 44d.). 

Conservatoire, Kleiber 
V.P.O., Furtwaengler 
Vienna Op. Orch., Scherchen 
Chicago S.O., Kubelik 
Belgian Radio S.O., Andre 


Philharmonia, Karajan 
Czech P.O., Nyazi 


Here is a sound performance of this 
symphony, most carefully considered by the 
conductor and most carefully played. What 
it lacks is poetry, imagination, the exciting 
inward fire—all that sort of thing. And 
without that sort of thing my attention 
wanders. Compare it with Karajan’s per- 
formance and the difference is _ clear. 
Karajan’s allegro has an innate vitality and 
excitement that Malko’s lacks, his softer and 
slower passages have a poetry of feeling that 
is seldom to be found in this new record. 


This impression is helped by the acoustics 


of the two recordings. The new is admirably 
clear, well balanced and entirely honest. 


(9/50) LXT2511 
(12/52) (H)ALP1025 
(12/53) WLP5096 
(12/53) (H)ALP1083 
(10/54) LGX66002 
(11/54) 33CX1139 
LPM8-9 


- Karajan’s orchestra seems to be further 


away down the hall and magic has a chance 
to creep in between them and us. Compare 
the acoustic of the soft strings at the start 
of the main section of the first movement or 
the opening obve solo in the slow movement. 
Yet the Columbia disc has no lack of forward 
brilliance when that is needed. 


Karajan’s performance of this symphony 
holds my attention all through as does none 
of the others I have heard, estimable as 
several of them are, including this new 
one. Tat 








